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SANDOVAL 


I 


UST swayed up in golden ropes against 
the afternoon and fell in clouds about a 
labouring horse, about a woman who 
dully looked at me through a black veil. Two 
riders glanced as their horses followed wheels 
noiseless on powdered clay. The third horseman 
halted and was a shadow near my eyes while I 
stared after the long box that lay a little sideways 
in the jolting cart. Vehement sun gilded the lid 
until it rolled under a bough and naked wood 
fleetly carried the cool print of leaves. A coffin, 
surely! My mare was restless, but I stared at 
the cart mounting a curve of this lane toward a 
mouth of forest. The forest ate the funeral and 
the last rider spoke, beside me. 

“Hey, is that spur silver?” 

We gazed at each other without rudeness, as 
boys do, and then he looked at my spur. He had 
no hat, and dark hair made a point between blue 
eyes aimed at the spur’s brilliance. 

“Silver, ain’t it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

His dirty chin creased into scornful wrinkles 
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and he cried: “Don’t know? You got it on, 
ain’t you? And what kind of a hat is that 
there?” 

It was called a Prince Imperial and its stiff, 
wide brim supported dangling ribbons. I thought 
it a childish hat, but the boy admired it, peering, 
and J told him: “It’s a Prince Imperial.” 

“Prince who?” 

“Prince Imperial. Prince Lulu, you know. 
The Emperor’s son.” 

“Oh, him! Hey, I'll give you a dollar for it.” 
His foot was tremulous on a bare pony’s side and 
he leaned nearer after a quick glare up the lane. 
‘Hey, hustle! I got a dollar.” 

I asked: ‘“‘Wasn’t that a coffin in—in the 
wagon?” 

“Sure. That’s Jim. Say,” this boy com- 
plained, “they kep’ us a whole hour and a half 
to the prison, and they hung him at six this 
mornin’. Pa had to sign a lot of papers... . 
Ma cried some.” 

“Hung him!” 

That made him angry. He reared and 
growled: “Say, don’t you read the news? 
They was goin’ to hang him this mornin’, an’ 
they done! And it was in the paper yesterday 
about this girl he killed Ed over, gettin’ married 
with a feller in White Plains. Ma says it ain’t 
respectful to Jim, her gettin’ married so :: 
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A swooping noise of hoofs outdid his voice. 
A red man reached from a tall horse and slashed 
the boy twice across the face with a limp black 
hat, roaring: ‘Come on, you! Come on! 
Ain’t you got no more heart in you than to stop 
an’ gas at that feller when we’re takin’ your 
brother home? Come on!” 

My mare sprang from the yell and whirled me 
down a corridor of shocked white birches. A 
rolling globe of dust sponged the two riders from 
the sunny lane as I craned back, and then an 
angle of the flaring river bit my eyes so that I 
sneezed and pulled my mount to a stop... . If 
they had Christian in the jolting box, would I 
have lagged behind him to gossip about spurs and 
try to buy a strange lad’s hat? If they had 
hanged my brother up the way in the grey prison, 
would I have talked about it to another boy in 
the hot woods? [I licked dust from my lips and 
wondered at mankind. 

But the wonder edged into a memory. I had 
hardly wept at all, the day of my one sister’s 
death after a trailing fever. A fine fight had 
beckoned me by its cries from our door-step in 
Bank Street, and then I had strolled on to watch 
men tearing down black draperies from shops in 
Union Square—the stale adornment of Lincoln’s 
funeral. People got used to things. Emotions 
shredded down like falling dust. Even if Chris- 
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tian died, I would stop grieving. I nodded at a 
birch and the nod was solemn, portentous, cloth- 
ing my brain with fresh dignity. I would be 
seventeen to-morrow. 

I rode into a lower cave of cedars that shut off 
all sight of the Hudson. Yet there came with 
me a gilded oblong, distinct, drifting close, and 
something shivered in the central I of Thor- 
old John Gaar. Simplicity was destroyed in me 
lately and I was nothing but a roaming query 
never stilled, never comfortable. . . . Suppose 
that Christian found some strange man kissing 
May Almy and killed him? But they never 
hanged rich men, and my brother was a statue 
without fire to make him angry. Nothing stirred 
Christian. But suppose 

The river flared again over crests a mile below 
me. My eyes ached and there was a rattling in 
my mind. I hadn’t slept. Heat clung upon 
September and all night the fountain snivelled 
odiously on our lawn, and light crept under 
Christian’s door making red violets of my carpet 
quiver while I tossed. . . . Christian must have 
been reading—a placid statue between calm 
sheets—and what did he read, noiseless in his 
room? He must be gone back to the city, now. 
Where? He had rooms in Grand Street. He 
was going to a new play to-night. How did he 
breathe in theatres or in Grand Street when here, 
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miles up the brilliant river, dust couldn’t float for 
lack of wind. and my tough hands sweated. I 
fanned my face with the Prince Imperial. 

Where was the Prince? One by one all the 
journals had admitted the Emperor’s surrender 
after a week of denials. The Germans had sent 
Napoleon to some thick name in Germany and 
the news had come to my father’s bank last night. 
Ten men had chewed it around our table while 
chilled wine wriggled in the green glasses and I 
writhed in the long babble of exchange and 
Prussian bonds. But where was the Prince Im- 
perial—a skinny, smiling boy who rode, last year, 
close to his mother’s turquoise flounces and waved : 
a lemon glove to bowing ladies on the white 
terrace of our hotel in Paris? Did he like his 
father? What was it like to like one’s father? 
. . . I tried to be the Prince Imperial and began 
a speech to the Parisians with: “Aux armes, 
citoyens!’? but a gilded coffin slid somehow across 
a sentence and I said ferociously: ‘Oh, hell!” 
as the mare stopped short. 

My new, enlarging mind moved much too 
swiftly from thing to thing and asked too many 
questions. There were few lads in the houses 
strung along vast lawns between Dobbs Ferry 
and Tarrytown. Christian so seldom talked to 
me that his slow guess at breakfast—“You didn’t 
sleep much”—had made me blush while Father 
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lifted an eye from his omelette. But Christian 
had said that kindly. . . . And now he was gone 
back to his rich idleness in town, and why should 
I worry because he might kill somebody and be 
hung in Sing Sing? It was queer that my mind 
should spin on that when here came this dance 
of to-morrow night with all society crawling in a 
venomous mist of silk to swallow me, as the wood 
had swallowed the coffin’s gilded motion. Oh, 
hell! I kicked the mare and we bounced into the 
road where it dips below Irvington in a great 
tent of trees that altogether masked the sun in 
cool green shadow. 

At once May Almy cried: “Thor! Blacky!” 
above the pattering trot of two white ponies that 
towed a basket hung on scarlet wheels. Reins of 
scarlet leather flashed and May’s gown was a 
silvery wave that boiled up in a nest of scarlet 
sand beside her mother—a jet rock. The silver 
wave sank back on red cushions. May smiled in 
her froth of veils and a wave of blood mounted 
in my head. I was molten, riding near her. 

‘“Wh—what do you call that thing?” 

“This,” May said, “‘is an English pony carriage 
and those are the ponies. Thisismamma. And 
that’s Cousin Henry.” 

A rosy long man with brown eyes bowed over 
the carriage from a bay horse on which he 
lounged in grey. He must be Captain Lassiter, 
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dead Mr. Almy’s second cousin, who was staying 
with them at Tarrytown in the prodigious house 
of bricks. He said: ‘Mr. Gaar,” softly drawl- 
ing, lifting the high grey hat that matched his 
coat. 

May twisted the scarlet reins about a white 
glove and chattered to him: “Isn’t Blacky 
beautiful? Christian’s been having him specially 
upholstered for to-morrow night. Aren’t his 
boots transcendental? Henry, what does ‘trans- 
cendental’ mean?” 

“Love,” said Mrs. Almy, “you shouldn’t use 
such words unless you’re sure what they mean.” 

The girl yawned: ‘Mamma, I have to. 
Christian never uses a word longer than two 
syllables and we have to keep it even.... 
Blacky, d’you -hink that Christian’ll talk to me 
after we're married? He seems to think he’s 
done enough for me when he kisses me.”’ 

“But he never does talk much, May.” 

She turned upon me one of her dancing stares 
and then said briskly: “I’m sure you’d kiss me 
much, much more often than Christian does, 
and: 2 

“Darling,” Mrs. Almy breathed, all her jet 
blazing in a splatter of sun through leaves, “‘you'll 
embarrass Thorold! Thorold is much too young 
to think of kissing anybody.” 

I choked. May grinned, the blur of a pine 
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riding her silver. Then she told her cousin: 
‘““(Mamma’s so innocent, Henry. Blacky has to 
be belle of the ball to-morrow night. It’s his 
birthday. You know, they’ve had him in a con- 
vent for boys at a place called Wallingford in 
Connecticut, where the Yankees come from. 
He’ll be seventeen to-morrow, so all the very 
nicest girls’ll be led up and introduced. ‘You'd 
better carry a bouquet, Blacky, and blush % 

I said out of a searing blush: ‘‘Shut up!” 

= becomingly. This is his debut, Cousin 
Henry. All the girls are so excited. They: a: 

‘“‘He’s excusable,” said Captain Lassiter, “‘if 
he should murder you, May. Id defend him in 
any court.” | 

“He adores me,” May reported, letting the 
ponies walk. ‘‘He sits and adores Christian at 
home and then he comes riding with me and 
adores me. You do adore me, don’t you, 
Blacky?” 

“T certainly don’t! . . . Oh, say, I saw that 
fellow they hung at the prison, just now. His 
family were takin’ him home.” 

Mrs. Almy shrieked into her mittens of black 
lace. May flung aside her veils and cried: 
“Oh, Thor! Oh, you poor baby! You didn’t!” 
Her face was gold between the lifeless silver 
veils and her eyes darkened. 

Terrible heat possessed my head as I stam- 
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mered: ‘“Th—they had him in a coffin, May. 
So I didn’t mind, honest.” 

‘No, I suppose you enjoyed it. He meditates, 
Henry. He’s a melancholy Dane. He’s like 
that idiotic Englishman Kitty Ayres had at the 
Skating-Club last winter. I dropped my muff 
and he dived for it, you know, and then he stood 
and meditated and patted it, and my hands just 
nearly froze. People shouldn’t meditate in 
public.” 

Mrs. Almy produced one of her terrible 
sentences in a thin tone always fluttering as if 
water sprayed flat rock: “I’m sure that no boy 
is any the worse for being thoughtful, May.” 
Captain Lassiter stared from this opinion at a 
rock of the roadside and a muscle hopped in his 
cheek. 

May serenely laughed: ‘Mamma, Blacky 
isn’t a boy. He’s a social event. Blacky, we’re 
taking Henry around to introduce him to girls so 
he won’t be neglected at your birthday party.” 

“Tt’s not! Just because mother’s givin’ a 
dance on my birthday that 

“Rubbish, darling,” said May, flicking the 
ponies past a hissing linden. “You're being 
trotted out. People give balls to show off their 
daughters and get ’em looked at, and you’re ever 
so much better-looking than most girls.” 

“Tove,” her mother declared, “that’s really 
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rude. You're behaving dreadfully. Your poor 
father encouraged you to be frank, darling, but 
you mustn’t make a habit of it.” 

Really rude. Really frank. Mother kept 
saying that Christian was too frank. Really! 
It was a word without a meaning. English 
bankers used it, dining with us. It was an ele- 
gant word. Really? The word drifted up in a 
whining tone from Mrs. Almy’s lips and May 
sniffed: ‘Well, Father was always frank... . 
I think it’s lots nicer. Nobody ever minded what 
Father said.” She slapped the ponies on and her 
queer frown came, oddly like her father’s frown. 
She had been very fond of him. She was really 
like him. The word had a meaning, there, and 
I wondered if Christian liked our father because 
he was made in a larger image of him. The 
wonder rode the noise of hoofs awhile and then 
May said: “Anyhow, Blacky, you'll be funny in 
a white tie to-morrow night.” 

Captain Lassiter drawled: “You're a brutal 
young woman, May.... Mr. Gaar, your 
brother was sayin’ at luncheon that it’s true 
the Emperor has surrendered. Think that Almy 
and Company could send a cable telegram to 
Berlin and find out if his staff surrendered with 
him? It’s an outrageous kind of thing to ask, 
but I’m concerned about a boy named Billy Pey- 
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ton. He was on duty with the Emperor’s staff.” 

His voice came lazily, the drawl heavy on each 
word. A Southerner! I had never seen one at 
such range. There’d been a lad from Kentucky 
at school but Kentuckians didn’t count. Cap- 
tain? . . . A purple scar ran from the thumb of 
his left hand to his cuff. 

“Why, the bank cables about all kinds of jobs, 
sir. I dunno—I don’t see why not. I suppose,” 
I went on, “‘that there’s lots of Sec—of Confed- 
erate officers in the French army? I mean, 
people say so.” 

“T hear of some. Mostly from New Orleans, 
though, where they naturally speak French. 
Quite a feeling for Louis Napoleon in Richmond, 
durin’ the war. He was supposed to be on our 
side. Lord knows why!” He mused. ‘We 
were always hearin’ that Louis would send an 
army or a fleet week after next. Reckon he was 
too smart to have bothered. And yet, sir, gentle- 
men of the highest intelligence would stop playin’ 
cards to argue that Louis Napoleon would be 
landin’ at Philadelphia immediately with at least 
a hundred thousand men. ‘The worse it got for 
us,” he grimaced, ‘“‘the more and more men Louis 
Napoleon was bringin’. Why, Mr. Gaar, it was 
the most outrageous nonsense that anybody ever 
heard! I get indignant recallin’ it. I believed 
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it myself. It was much in the fashion. . . . 
Well, I’m concerned for Billy. His mother’s an 
elderly lady.” 


I was at once concerned about Billy Peyton, be- 
cause Captain Lassiter liked him. The journals 
talked of General Lee’s ill health and of Virginia 
—a place of wasted orchards and shattered 
palaces where ladies starved in still and perfect 
dignity, although our second groom, a destruc- 
tive cynic who had been in the cavalry, swore that 
no house in Virginia was as big as our house and 
that none of them had bathrooms. But Captain 
Lassiter was charming and I promised recklessly: 
“T’ll ask Father and tell you about a cable tele- 
gram to-morrow night, sir.” 

“You’re most obligin’,” said the Rebel, and 
beamed at me. 

May yawned: ‘“‘Blacky’s much more obliging 
than Christian. Blacky, if Christian forgets to 
come to our wedding, will you marry me? I’m 
sure he’ll forget. He’ll be playing billiards in a 
gambling-hell and " 

“Love,” said Mrs. Almy, through a mitten, 
“house!” 

“Mamma, Ward McAllister called them hells 
at Mrs. Rutherford’s dinner the night I broke 
my tooth on that olive pit, and nobody could be 
more refined than Mr. Ward McAllister! Any- 
how, I just don’t mean to be left waiting in Saint 
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Mark’s in a lot of nasty veils while Christian fin- 
ishes a game of billiards or talks to a newspaper 
reporter. He has horrible rooms in Grand 
Street, Henry, and gives luncheons to newspaper 
reporters. He’s dreadfully fast and doesn’t be- 
lieve in heaven and mamma thinks he’s immoral.” 

Mrs. Almy sighed: ‘May! Dearest! Thor- 
old, you mustn’t listen. Christian isn’t like most 
young men, but I never said that he was 
immoral!” 

She raised a black parasol over the bonnet still 
shaking subdued crape in bows for poor Mr. 
Almy, dead two years ago. Funny that she 
should be May’s mother with a face so grey and 
pointed above and under so much bright black- 
ness. The rock of jet had this grey peak that 
was her face, and now she murmured in the tone 
of sliding water: ‘“Henry—lI’m sure that you 
found Christian most—most interesting?” 

‘Very nice boy, ma’am. . . . Whose place is 
this we’re passing, May?” 

“Tt’s Blacky’s ancestral halls, Henry. We're 
going there after we’ve taken you to the Hol- 
brooks. . . . Hold the ponies) mamma. My 
foot’s asleep. I’ve got to wake it up.” She 
dropped the reins on her mother’s lap and slid 
from the cart to the ragged map of shadow cast 
by the hemlocks at our gateway. Then she 
wailed: “Ow! My whole leg’s asl : 
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“Love!” 

“Mamma, I have legs! Women didn’t when 
you were a belle, but if actresses can have legs, 
so can I! Henry, do girls in Virginia have 
legs?” 

Captain Lassiter stopped looking up the drive- 
way at our fifty white statues and answered: 
“Understand that they have legs, May. My 
mother prefers ’em to have limbs, to be sure. 
. . . Hi, you’re spoilin’ your slippers!” 

Dust was casing the bronze of her short feet 
and May stared down as she stamped one slip- 
per. The veils were still, then, and her face was 
still while she raised the sole from earth. But 
the dress flashed again from her waist to the 
whirling skirt as she spun to ask me: “I sup- 
pose Christian’s gone to town, Thor?” 

‘He was goin’ on the three o’clock, May. 
Ordered a carriage for it, anyhow.” 

Mrs. Almy told the Virginian: “Christian 
isn’t often at home. May misses him so much.” 

“Miss him,mamma! I don’t! I’m afraid of 
the creature!” 

“Love! When you’ve been engaged since last 
October? And she was so anxious to have the 
wedding in June, Henry. But I was so ill... 
so very ill,” said Mrs. Almy, sifting the red 
reins through black fingers, ‘“‘that it had to be 
postponed.” 
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She watched the road ahead immovably and 
I was a shell filled with an echo from her rocky 
silence. My mind played me this trick too often 
lately, making me hollow to a noiseless echo. 
I winced and was clumsy in my saddle, afraid of 
Mrs. Almy. She hated us. She sat hating us 
in the brick house on the hill at Tarrytown. 
Father had been gay Mr. Almy’s clerk, once, and 
she hated us for that. She hated Christian. 
This black rock hated a grave statue. Did rocks 
love? She said: “And you shouldn’t call 
Christian a creature, May, love.” 

“Christian scares me. I don’t mind his being 
ugly. I i 

“Dearest !” 

-Dismounting, Captain Lassiter drawled: 
“Tord of glory! He’s a very fine figure of a 
man, May. What do you ladies want? We 
can’t all be Adonises.”’ 

“But he scares me! He’s just terribly calm! 
I suppose after you’ve been shot at and sea-sick 
and all the other nasty things in the Navy, you 
do get calm. He’s as calm as Mr. Gaar’s Apollo 
—the statue you think’s too fat, Blacky.” 

“Well, it is too fat, May! And I think 
Father was silly to pay four thousand dollars for 
—for a 

No, no, I shouldn’t have said that. You 
didn’t mention the prices of things in society. 
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The jet rock, the silver wave and the grey Rebel 
were society. May had told me I mustn’t say 
such things, swinging her skirt from a horse in a 
lane behind Tarrytown. I’d said the wrong 
thing, but Captain Lassiter relieved me by drawl- 
ing: “Artists do choose the funniest models. 

. But a calm husband would be a kind of as- 
set for you, May. A pretty young woman—and 
one with red hair—ought to marry a calm 
gentleman.” 

He wiped the inner band of the grey hat and 
smiled so nicely down to her blue eyes that a halo 
pulsed around him and I forgot to watch May’s 
breathing stir the froth of silver at her throat. 
Sometimes a figure came from nowhere and 
spread this warmth, to warm me. The Latin 
master’s wife at school and a girl who rode 
through Wallingford on a mule with baskets, 
grinning across walls at us playing cricket in Dr. 
Randall’s schoolyard, May with her boy’s man- 
ner circling in on the round lustre of her shifting 
body—these people warmed me. They were 
frankly kind and May now kindly mentioned to 
her cousin: “Your hair’s getting thin in front, 
Henry.” 

“Love! . . . Henry, she thinks that men have 
no vanity! She'll always be a little girl. Al- 
ways, said Mrs. Almy, “my little girl. Get in, 
dear.’ 
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The black crag melted against May and the 
kiss landed somewhere on May’s brow under the 
veils. She was always kissing May, although 
May was twenty-two, and twining her arms 
around the dresses that seemed silver hiding gold. 
Did May like it? She became a silver rock un- 
der the caress, and the muscle jumped in Captain 
Lassiter’s cheek as he strung himself across his 
saddle. Mrs. Almy was just funny to him! 
His father had never been her husband’s secre- 
tary in the bank on Chambers Street. He could 
smile below a hazel moustache watching the 
woman tuck May’s skirt aright. 

‘‘Mamma, do let me be!”’ 

I dared to say: ‘My mother don’t make so 
much fuss over me.” 

“Does not, Thorold.” 

“Oh, mamma,” said May, ‘‘do let Blacky’s 
grammar alone! Father used to say ‘don’t’!” 

“Love,” the water of precise words purred, 
“Thor should speak correctly. Mr. Gaar uses 
such beautiful English, Henry, although he was 
born in Denmark. I know you'll enjoy meeting 
him at the ball to-morrow night.” 

“T’m sure I shall, ma’am,” the Rebel said, and 
lifted his hat to me as the ponies fled and the 
cart became a moving blot of colour on the prints 
of our fifty hemlocks, taking May from me. 
Well, she would come back when they had called 
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in the yellow Holbrook house above Dobbs Ferry 
hill. Christian would miss her, gone to fill his 
box for the play with some of his queer friends. 
He had promised to be back in time for the dance 
to-morrow night. 

This dance would murder me. Society was 
coming from New York to waltz on our cleared 
floors. We were in society, now, after my five 
years at Wallingford where there was no society. 
I had known of this dance for a month, and now 
it came bounding on me with every threat of 
gloves and sweated clothes and mangled talk to 
strangers. I would be shut in its brightness as if 
a box closed on my terror, as if a coffin held my 
clumsiness. The coffin floated, wiping May’s last 
sparkle from the green road’s bend. I looked 
up the blue driveway at our house. 
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HEY began to build it in June of 186s, 

and a workman fell from the scaffold 

about the craning square tower. There 
was a brick in his old cavalry cap when they 
picked it up. Five years had pulled jade creep- 
ers high on the walls, but the bricks still were 
cherry and the tower’s hood of slate showed 
no discolour under the crown of lightning-rods. 
The tower rose above hemlocks and you could 
see it from boats on the river. They sold 
a pamphlet, too, on the wallowing white steam- 
boats and our -house was in that: “Elegant 
and commodious residence of Charles O. Gaar, 
Dobbs Ferry. The mansion is surrounded by 
fourteen acres of beautifully decorated grounds 
and contains four bathrooms.” Some lad 
brought the folding-book of hazy views to 
school and for a battling week I was Elegant 
and Commodious until I was just Blacky Gaar 
again. Anda boy from Hartford made a ribald 
sketch of me looped through four bathtubs. . . . 
Elegant! Commodious! I wriggled in the sad- 
dle and my mare walked up the drive... . 
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Elegant. Commodious.... “Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Otto Gaar request the pleasure of your 
company at a dance in honour of their elegant 
son Thorold John at their commodious residence, 
Gaarwood, Dobbs Ferry, on September 14, 1870, 
at nine o'clock. Elegant catering by Solari. 
Commodious music by Franchetti’s orchestra. 
Thorold John has been elegantly upholstered by 
his commodious brother Christian. No expense 
has been spared.” . . . Elegant! Commodius! 

“Had a nice ride, Mr. Thor?” a groom asked, 
taking my horse. 

“Too hot.” 

“You was laughin’, Mr. Thor,” he said, “so I 
thought mebbe you'd cheered up,” and he led the 
dusty mare around a corner of our elegance. 

I sat on thick granite steps and stared at the 
absolute emerald of a lawn watered by a dozen 
showers. The pipes wormed under the grass 
and jets were dazzling among fifty proper but 
naked gods and goddesses imported from Ham- 
burg by Father’s friend Mr. Karl Magnus. 
There was an old garden god of lead in a crum- 
bling basin behind Dr. Randall’s school at Wall- 
ingford whose thighs were gently green with 
moss, but all our gods were polished every week. 
Elegant and commodious the summer-houses 
were octagonal bulks of clean honeysuckle swath- 
ing rough, prim timber, and the fountain made 
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a fan of opals shiver under a tall cedar. My 
eyes itched and I scowled at my long legs, smartly 
confined in checked breeches. Well, my calves 
bulged in a satisfactory, soothing way and I was 
almost as tall as Christian who had made me 
elegant, touring my awkwardness among the 
tailors in the last week of August, so that my 
closet now was stuffed with clothes, Elegant! 
It was a tailor’s word. I now had thirty neck- 
ties over which Christian had passed his square, 
pink nails. And he hadn’t been unkind while we 
walked from shop to shop. These statues didn’t 
talk. Was I a statue, very brown and black, to 
him? But if he would talk I might find answers 
—he knew everything I could want to know. 
What was all this? Why, in a weaving of 
hints and glances, was it so plain that I wasn’t 
to go to Harvard after all the talk of it, and 
that to-morrow night began something for me? 
Wasn’t May Almy right? Wasn’t I being 
shown off to this pack of people? Why? I 
scufled my brown hands on the step and groaned: 
“Oh, damn!” hearing the great harp tinkle in 
the parlours. Mother still practised daily. 
Before 1864 she was often driven in cabs at 
night down Bank Street with a smaller harp cased 
beside the cabman. Sometimes she had brought 
back bouquets that scented our house completely. 
Uncle Pat said that she sang for pay. Well, we 
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were rich now and must she practise every day? 
Damn! The harp sounded in delicate tremors 
against the high gush of her voice. I: hardly 
listened. If Christian would talk to me, I might 
find out what he thought of her songs. But war 
had frozen Christian into this daunting statue of 
young manhood. He was twenty-four already. 
Time simply rushed. 


ry and one less to kiss. 


One more departed to heaven’s bright shore. 
Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door. 
Ring the bell softly, there’s—crape—on—the—door!” 


Her bracelets jangled swiftly in the pause. 
Eight of them strangled the white charm of her 
arms and May Almy sometimes stared at them 
with her odd frown. I could hear the bloody 
jewels click three rooms away. ‘The garnets had 
blazed suddenly, six years since, on the morning 
when Father told me that I would go to boarding- 
school, like a gentleman, at once. . . . In Sep- 
tember, 1864, fortune commenced, with the click 
and glitter of mother’s garnet bracelets. I came 
home from Dr. Randall’s to the brocaded huge- 
ness of rooms in the Saint Nicholas and to the 
sight of this mighty harp that now more deeply 
sounded. Why, against my will, was all enchant- 
ment sucked lately from her singing? Better 
to steal down the lawns through the hinder herd 
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of statues and swim in the river. The new song 
stopped me. . 


“Flee as a bird to your mountain, 
Thou who art weary of sin 4 


Vulgar. The word came wavering in my head 
as a visible ripple of ink on some curious paper 
hung in a fog. Vulgar, sobbing music that a 
black cook moaned at school under the big class- 
room. 

“Fly, for th’ avenger is near thee! 
Call and the Saviour will hear thee, 
He on his bosom will bear thee, 
Thou who art weary of sin, 

Oh, thou who art weary of sin!” 


Sin? The acrid, tangled memory of a cramped 
hour in June beside a lilac’s rattling stems and a 
girl’s hand dull against the moon—it wasn’t dear. 
Were real sinners who had plundered innocence 
and robbed orphans swayed by this music into 
tears? Could Christian tell me that? I was 
sick of questions on this step and the harp yelled. 
I said: ‘Huh!’ and a man bowed with a foot 
on the stone beside my spur. His hat’s blue rib- 
bon nearly touched my sleeve, rising from the 
plunge of a violent bow, and his face rose with 
yellow lights in the bronze eyes. He was as tall 
as Christian. I saw that much, blushing. 
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“Mr. Christian Gaar? He is at home?” 

“FT¥e—he went to the city on the three o’clock 
train. 

The man was French, quickly shrugging, and 
his voice was French, saying: ‘Oh! But this 
is his residence?” 

I wanted to put in “commodious,” and I 
wanted to laugh, but I answered: “Well, he 
has rooms at 466 Grand Street, in New York.” 

“(Where his domestic told me to find him here.” 
The man in grey smiled, patting a bulge in 2 
pocket. “I am not, you see, lucky!” 

‘Well, he’s goin’ to a play to-night—the new 
show at Daly’s Theatre.” I wondered what was 
swelling out the pocket and went on: “But he’ll 
be back to-morrow noon.” 

French certainly, the man drummed his fingers 
on the crown of a straw hat and said in his tap- 
ping level voice: ‘It would not be inconvenient 
if I demanded to write a note and to leave the 
note? ... Thank you,” and then his tawny 
hands both went up in a gesture of deep thought 
and he asked: ‘But let me be sure! I do not 
wish to make any mistake. I search for Mr. 
Christian Gaar who is the son of Mr. Charles 
Gaar, and Mr. Charles Gaar is now the presi- 
dent of Almy and Company? Yes? And Iam 
right in saying that the engagement of Mr. Chris- 
tian Gaar to Miss Almy was announced? It 
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was announced in the journals? . . . Thank you. 
Then I am the right place. I did not think, you 
see, that there could be more than one Mr. 
Christian Gaar.” 

He followed me, looking at me, through the 
hall’s cooled width and sank into a chair at a 
desk in the library with this violent, startling 
grace. The body fell and then was straight in 
the deep chair. He had almost thrown himself 
among the cushions, and jars on the desk chat- 
tered against seals and the silver inkstand. I 
had a sense of some trick performed for me by 
Christian’s acquaintance and rather expected him 
to do some oddity with a red pen when he picked 
ieup. He said:. “Césarf César!’ as if that 
were an incantation, and then he did not write, 
but sat, while ticks of colour shone in his eyes 
as picture after picture took his stare. He gazed 
at our glories and looked at me to see that I 
looked at him. He reviewed four portraits and 
the bronze stare settled, steadied on Christian 
painted as a sulky sailor beside an imagined 
cannon. 

“From a photographie?” 

acl? 

“T could not figure him,” the man nodded, 
“having his portrait taken—no. .. . ‘You are a 
relative ?” 

“T’m his brother.” 
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The red length of the pen joined his lips while 
he considered me and his loose coat moved. He 
murmured: “César! ... Well, there is not 
much resemblance. Yet you are also big. But 
you are very dark to be his brother. . . . My 
name, too, is Christian. Christian Coty de 
Sandoval.” 

I bowed because of his tone in this announce- 
ment. He must be proud of the name. A brief 
smile curled his narrow scarlet lips and then he 
stooped the precise parting of his deep brown hair 
and wrote at leisure. Christian Coty de San- 
doval. The name chanted itself. De? He 
must be a nobleman. De? I had read French 
novels, patiently pursuing vice, all summer. 
Where had Christian found him? He had never 
been in France, wouldn’t go with us to the con- 
vention of bankers in Paris last July. Perhaps 
this was just one of my brother’s queer friends in 
the city. His hair went in neat waves right and 
left from its parting and the blood-coloured rose 
in his coat was not much brighter than his gleam- 
ing nails. I gazed and he said fretfully to the 
pen: “César, César! ... Ah, gredin que tu 
es!” 

Something jingled at my feet. There was a 
brown kitten on the green carpet, staring up at 
me with a silver chain caught in its paws. No, 
it wasn’t a kitten. It lifted some links on its 
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firm tail and rubbed its paler stomach with one 
hand. I gulped: “Hi!” and the thing walked 
backward. 

“Tei, César!” 

César glanced at Mr. Sandoval and then 
scuttled to a curtain of the north window. He 
went up and up and his tail wound closely around 
the knob of the pole. Then he pulled his chain 
after him and hugged it as a bundle under his 
chin. I revered him. 

“Iam sorry! I could not leave him, you see, 
at my hotel in New York. Que non! Les gar- 
cons le taquinent! Heis nervous! ‘The voyage 
frightened him. Descends donc, sale brute!” 

“He ain’t a monkey?” 

“No,” said Sandoval, ‘“‘a kinkajou. . . . Mais, 
descends! . . . On the ship he established him- 
self on a mast... He is difficult. . . . Descends, 
alors!’ The tawny hands swaggered in a gesture 
of entreaty and the desk shook. “dh, animal!” 

The description calmed César as though some 
right had been recognized. He came wriggling 
down the curtain and made his taila handle. Mr. 
Sandoval let the brown fur curl around his yellow 
wrist with a delighted smile. César sat on the 
desk in the posture of a squirrel and smelled a 
rose in a malachite vase, his tiny ears stirring and 
his cat’s face affable when I dropped a palm on 
his sleek softness. 
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“When mature they are as big as the cat. 
Mais, ne bougez plus, César!’ César examined 
the white rose and bit a petal cautiously. Mr. 
Sandoval adored him with lips drawn apart and 
the red pen touching a creamy tooth. He said in 
a sort of purring baby talk: “Mais, tu n’aimes 
pas les roses! Tu es carnivore, diable!... 
Most intelligent. He was born in Paris... . 
Calmez vous, cher ami!” 

He wrote, and the kinkajou paid great atten- 
tion, waving its admirable tail, snifing an en- 
velope when Mr. Sandoval enclosed his letter. 
Then, as if he knew that the business was done, 
César crept back into the grey pocket and briskly 
hauled after him his frail silver chain. The tall, 
superb man stood stroking the bulge once more 
and for a breath I liked him strangely. The 
beast curled against his hip was dear. He loved 
César. And then I didn’t like him, because the 
bronze eyes played secretly on me: he knew that 
I was watching him be tender to his pet. 

‘Where could I get one, sir?” 

Mr. Sandoval said lightly: ‘“Oh, you may 
send to Ecuador,” and pushed back the profuse 
green velvet of the chair with a smile. He sent 
me to the devil with that smile and taunted me 
touching the pocket filled with César, civilly hold- 
ing the letter in his hand. His oval face seemed 
the act of a drawing-master and for the first time 
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he was quite still, parading with the movement 
of his eyes through our silence his contempt for 
this room. He made it vulgar with the slow lift 
of his eyebrows. His glance dived at the ten 
globes of the chandelier, insulted Christian’s 
portrait and my father’s just above it. After a 
time he said: “Tiens/ It must be very pleas- 
ant to be so rich! You dance on our ruins, you 
see ?”’ and he tossed the letter to me, commanding 
its delivery by the mere strut of the gesture. 
“I thank you. . . . Your home is very beautiful. 
Good day.” 

His whirling walk made no noise on the blue 
gravel of the drive, and I gaped after him until 
the southern gate-post quenched his grey height’s 
vibration. He moved in this violence and this 
unreality. He was like nothing—like a queer 
word, read and not defined. I thought of César 
once, while my face eased from its flushed scowl. 
I had been insulted. Why? I had been likened 
to the carpet’s border of fat acanthi and to the 
simpering Apollo’s gilded vegetable costume in- 
terrupting the gross glimmer of its plump 
primness in a niche beside the fire-place of crim- 
son tile. I was upholstery, elegant and commo- 
dious! And what did he mean by dancing on 
ruins? Whose ruins? 

My mother’s satin train slushed from the hall- 
way as she asked: “Who was that, Thor?’ 
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with a hand to an ear dragged down by a car- 
nelian beetle pinned in its lobe. Her eyes were 
thrilled, big, and the stiffened curve of lace be- 
hind her neck shook. Callers excited her. 

“He’s French. Left a letter for Christian.” 

“French? Goodness! Well, it takes all 
kinds to make a world, don’t it? Christian does 
know the rowdiest people, though, and your pa 
was sayin’ last night he thinks a lot of those news- 
paper reporters and things just hang around 
Christy because he’s made money. . . . French,” 
she brooded, the hand busy with her neck’s white 
loveliness. ‘‘Well!” 

She sighed and her whole train swung into the 
room, scarlet, flecked with yellow bows that 
hopped as she sank on a chair to play with the 
stirrups of black curl that hung from her hair 
—a saddle of braids to-day. The beetles shook 
in her ears. 

“Don’t those hurt, mother?” 

“Kind of, dearie. Mrs. Almy said they looked 
kind of too heavy when I wore ’em at her house. 
Still, I don’t know. . . . Now, you just ain’t to 
go swimmin’ in the river, Thor! You're as black 
as a Red Indian already and that Mrs. Cutting 
from Tarrytown that called in July said: ‘I 
thought I saw your boy swimmin’ the other day. 
Isn’t he very dark?’ Goodness! I thought it 
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was a common kind of remark to pass! As good 
as sayin’ she’d seen you with no clothes on! And 
her pa was ambassador to France, a while back. 
But you just mustn’t go in the river. It’s 
vulgar.” 

a Dhetriver?” 

She thought and then chuckled: ‘You do say 
real funny things, Thor! You're really awful 
grown up. But that Mrs. Cutting is kind of 
peculiar.” 

“Looks like an old cow,” I said. ‘Her hips 
stick out.” 

Mother straightened and cried: ‘Now, that’s 
just the kind of things that Christian says! You 
mustn’t! You can’t pass remarks like that in so- 
ciety! It’s like when Christian said that Mrs. 
General Watts looked like a cook! What a 
thing to let offin front of people! It'll keep 
May Almy busy explainin’ things when they’re 
married. . . . I do hope she brings Captain Las- 
siter down to-morrow night. Christy says he’s 
still stayin’ there.” 

“Just who is Captain Lassiter, mother ?” 

“Oh, he’s an awful swell!” she said happily. 
“He’s poor Mr. Almy’s second cousin from Vir- 
ginia. He came up last winter to practise law or 
something. He was on General Lee’s staff. 
Mercy! The swellest thing a man can be in New 
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York is a rebel officer! They’re all poor, too. I 
saw Captain Lassiter at a dance last spring but 
I didn’t meet him.” 

“He’s riding with May. They’re coming in 
Here. > 

“That’s elegant,” my mother said, and was 
charming, pleased by the thought of Captain Las- 
siter. ‘‘Now, don’t run off and go swimming, 
sweetheart. I don’t think it’s good taste for a 
man to be so tanned.” 

“Tt’s commodious,” I] murmured. 

Faint trouble came upon her brow, and she puz- 
zled: ‘“Thor, I don’t know that you'd call bein’ 
tanned commodious. But if they told you to at 
your school, why, I guess it’s all right. But you’d 
better ask your pa... . If May’s bringin’ in 
Captain Lassiter, I'd better have some lemonade 
fixed. Your pa ain’t comin’ home for dinner.” 

“’That’s 9 

‘“What, sweetheart?” 

I saved myself from the statement of my joy 
by mumbling: ‘‘Is that so?” as her satins slushed 
again. Her voice towered in the hall, summon- 
ing the butler. “August!” His name was 
Auguste. She marched on the pantry, kindly 
yelling, past three bell-ropes, and the contralto 
bawl mingled with the butler’s gabble as a door 
closed. 

Mr. Sandoval had written on the envelope in 
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my hand: “M. Chrétien Gaar,” and the final 
impudence of the French word made me grind a 
thumb on its jagged, large script. . . . What had 
he meant by his “You dance on our ruins’? Who 
were ruined? The French? Well, why wasn’t 
he defending Paris and the Prince Imperial in red 
breeches instead of lugging kinkajous in the Hud- 
son’s valley? I strolled to a shelf and hunted 
“"K” on the backs of our encyclopedia. ... A 
kinkajou was a variety of lemur found in South 
America, yellow, with a prehensile tail. Was 
there any society in South America? I dreamed 
a parade of lush, dark women carrying kinkajous 
to mass in dim cathedrals. Christian had been 
on the Costagara chasing a privateer to Rio in 
1863 and once last year he had talked about the 
white, immoral city for quite half an hour. 
When he wanted to talk, he did it wonderfully. 
He must talk to his vague friends in New York 
during plays and games of billiards. He knew 
countless men. I had halted while he spoke 
curtly to dozens in our tramp from tailor to tailor 
while he upholstered me. But he never talked 
when he lounged out to dinner in this house, and 
I sat wondering how he had asked May Almy to 
marry him, last fall, and what had happened 
then... and how her face felt against his 
cheek . . . and if he had kissed the curious, red 
hair where it parted above her forehead... 
—41— 
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and if he knew that my kisses had in fancy been 
bestowed just where her father’s frown rose be- 
tween her eyes. So my pulse laboured when her 
ponies trotted in the drive. Lassiter laughed and 
mother’s satins romped past the door to meet such 
callers in the echoing porch. A groom came run- 
ning for the horses with an ace of hearts tucked 
behind his ear. ‘There were six men in our stables 
to worry mother by their constant gambling. So 
she now told Mrs. Almy, in the hall: ‘Servants 
just haven’t any morals!” 

“They're dreadful,” said May’s mother. 

“Sometimes I sit and hear them going upstairs 
and downstairs, you know, dropping things and 
breaking them and I cry and cry and cry. Poor 
Mr. Almy always knew what to do about it. I 
think that May discharges the wrong ones. . 
I hope Christian’s not offended because I wouldn’t 
let him take May to the play to-night? But I’ve 
read ‘Man and Wife’ and, really, I don’t think 
Mr. Daly should have plays about young women 
who don’t know to which of two men they’re 
married. I’m not sure it’s nice.” 

“Tt’s terrible,” my mother said, while I writhed. 
“Let’s sit in the parlour. . . . Mercy, May, you 
always do look just elegant in white. No, that’s 
grey really, ain’t it?” 

The long room’s light redoubled on her silver 
gown as May drifted past the harp’s flaming angle 
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and sank on a purple couch. There was no body 
inher movement. She drifted, sank, and lay as if 
some wind had kindly let her fall. Christian’s 
sapphire was a lazy eye on her stirring hand and 
her voice came with a singular, gay impatience 
calling to me: ‘You mustn’t desert Henry 
among sO many women. He’s a shy violet. 
He’s only thirty-two.” 

Mother cried: “Goodness! ‘You always 
hear that gentlemen from Virginia take to the 
ladies, too!” 

“I’m sure that’s Mrs. Gaar’s own experience 
of us,” said Lassiter from a stool built of three 
cushions sewn with green and ochre beading. 
“You were at the opera bouffe one night in March, 
ma’am. I remember that very well. In a box 
near-by the stage.” 

He was nicely grave saying this and his hazel 
eyes surveyed only her face. She was gorgeous, 
fingering the harp, smiling in a blush. She liked 
to be admired even though she must be—why, 
forty-two or forty-three. Christian was twenty- 
four. But she liked to have men stare at her. I 
had always known it, inside me, and in our rich- 
ness her robes flashed more and more gaudily, 
salmon and garnet and often scarlet. 

“People always remember Mrs. Gaar,” said 
Mrs. Almy, letting her voice flutter slowly. 

Something pinched me through the watery tone 
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and May frowned, moving on the couch, yawn- 
ing: ‘‘Here comes lemonade. . .. Bon jour, 
Auguste! ... Don’t try to give Henry any 
whisky, Mrs. Gaar. We've made four calls and 
everybody’s tried to give him awful drinks because 
he’s a rebel chieftain.’ She grinned into a green 
goblet and told mother: “I’m preserving him 
from temptation. He’s just had jaundice and 
strong drink’s bad for him.” 

Mother was touched. She explained a theory 
of diet after jaundice while Mrs. Almy’s stare re- 
viewed, and maybe damned, the room’s new dra- 
peries. She had not called since she brought May 
back from the Saratoga season. Her face, 
pointed and grey, had no meaning at any time and 
she said: ‘‘Diseases are so wearing, aren’t 
they?” in the same empty run of sounds that al- 
ways tired me. Yet she was famous. She was 
Mrs. Almy and more than Robert Almy’s widow. 
In herself this jet crag was a thing for reverence. 
Mother had taken me to call on New Year’s day 
and the parlours in Eighteenth Street had been 
packed. A woman monstrous and puffing had 
walked on my foot, while dandies gave back from 
her stride, and had kissed Mrs. Almy’s cheek in 
some enigmatic ceremony of their world. It had 
' been a triumph, mother passionately told me in 
our cab, that this fat prodigy had left her own 
house on New Year’s afternoon to come to Mrs. 
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Almy’s and drink egg-nog. But here Mrs. Almy 
sat and was a bar of black between the yellow 
sides of a chair, her round fan going gently to and 
fro and her eyes vacant rounds in the light. Cats 
stared at nothing so, and the voice whined list- 
lessly: “TI really think, Henry, that you shouldn’t 
live at the Saint Nicholas. You should have an 
apartment somewhere and your own servants.” 

“Why, I’m comfortable at the hotel, ma’am.” 

“Mercy,” mother said, ‘‘you ought to be at the 
Saint Nicholas! But I thought all you South- 
erners was So poor since the war.” 

I flushed on the halting of Mrs. Almy’s fan 
with a fancy that her mouth had smiled a trifle, 
updrawn at its corners. May sat quite still but 
Captain Lassiter drawled, cordial and prompt: 
“Why I can afford it, ma’am. I’ve some pro- 
perty in Baltimore, thank the Lord! And they 
pay me for losin’ lawsuits, too.” 

He knew that she had meant to be kind, I saw. 
She beamed and cried: ‘Well, I’m glad to hear 
it. I think it’s real sad to hear about Virginia. 
I was in Richmond once before the war and, good- 
ness, it was fancy then, with all the coloured 
people behind the carriages and the ladies simply 
elegant at the theatre. My brother tells me 
there’s a club for Southerners in Tenth Street. 
I guess you go there a good deal?” 

“I hear there’s a club, ma’am, but I don’t 
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attend. My friends tell me it’s mostly gentlemen 
who were too busy up here to come South while 
there was powder in the air. It’s amazing to 
discover how many loyal friends we had up here 
when we were thinking we had none except our 
secret service. And I’ve met a few of these sons 
of old Virginia families that seem to live in bar- 
rooms mostly. It’s painful to consider how many 
old families in Virginia I had never before heard 
of... . I’m truly afraid that the State will get 
a bad name.” 

“After all,” said Mrs. Almy, “I don’t think 
men of good family ever patronize such places 
as bar-rooms and gambling-houses—except in 
Europe.” 

Captain Lassiter looked at her gravely and 
gently chuckled: ‘I’m afraid ma’am, you take 
a lady’s view of such goings-on. . . . Although 
I’m not partial to gamblin’-houses. The air’s 
mostly bad and the company’s nothing special.” 

“Christian says that bar-rooms are the only in- 
teresting places in New York,’ May said. “I 
suppose I’ll have to go and stand outside bar- 
room doors after we’re married, with a shawl 
over my head, and sing: ‘Christian, dear Chris- 
tian, come home.’ Henry,” she asked, turning 
her green goblet and hunting a lemon seed with a 
finger, “will you help me haul Christian out 
of. ” 
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“Dearest,” her mother fluttered, “you mustn’t 
say such things!”’ 

“I’m sure I’d be delighted to act as your es- 
cort at any time, May,” said Lassiter, and 
chuckled so that I left the room with that pleas- 
ant sound bubbling in my cooler ears. He was 
nice, but I was hot and an irritation webbed my 
thoughts as I trudged the stairs, slapping the wal- 
nut hand-rail. When the rail gave out I slapped 
the walnut crust of the upper hall and almost 
crashed a palm on Christian in the glazed print 
hung near my bedroom’s door. . . . Here was 
Christian, his hair neatly curled, leaping over 
spiked, absurd flames from the Oneida’s deck. 
“Heroism of a New York Boy at New Orleans.” 
All boys in pictures of the war had curly hair and 
limply graceful bodies ending in clean boots. .. . 
“Christian Gaar, a sixteen-year-old boy, jumped 
from the gun-deck of the U.S.S. Oneida and 
succeeded in shoving off a raft covered with burn- 
ing cotton from the gallant vessel’s side.” Gal- 
lant! Bosh! It was my brother and the rest of 
the immaterial men on the Oneida who were gal- 
lant and not the corpulent gunboat. I wondered 
if Christian would ever talk about that leap and 
what he had felt like and what clothes he had 
worn, working the raft’s corner loose from the 
singed ship. He must have feelings. I walked 
on and kicked open the door of my luxury. 
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Sun dragged from the carpet a sharp taste of 
fabric and my upholstery twinkled everywhere, 
red and blue. Golden pine-cones of my bedstead 
were torches in the light and the family’s frame 
of beaded plush terribly sparkled beside the bath- 
room’s arched entrance. A valet wiping the oil- 
cloth alongside the tub murmured something in 
Swiss French about the heat. The tall chamber 
baked and the linoleum of raw colours glistened, 
drying. ‘Christian must have bathed in our com: 
mon tub before quitting this commodious elegance 
and its smell of lilac soap. He had spent all 
morning on the lower lawn, battering croquet 
balls before he was driven off to lunch with May 
in Tarrytown. I had watched, sedulously aloof, 
this roaming of the gay wooden balls and hoped 
that one would hit me by the fountain to make a 
topic... . Damn! _ If he knew that I had rolled 
all night in the shallow margins of sleep, why 
didn’t he know that I wanted to talk to him? If 
I couldn’t talk about the stockmarket or billiards, 
we could discuss May Almy. 

I shed clothes and the valet picked them up 
from the carpet that tickled my soles while water 
charged into the painted zinc of the deep tub 
sheathed in walnut slabs. My feet left scars on 
the velvet, and sight of them slung my mind back 
to a room at Dr. Randall’s school. . . . Who 
had my room this fall, and slammed the white, 
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thick door against pursuits, and heard boots jar 
on the low panels while lads yelled? And did his 
feet make fleet stains on grey planks after a battle 
of sponges in the stone lavatory? He watched 
the moon erase cracks in that high, pale ceiling 
nightly, making it blue and clean. He had my 
bed... . A queer, long sound came from my 
throat. 

“Monsieur se fache?” 

“No—non. I’m just hot,” 

I walked past the little tame man’s stare and 
dropped into the cavernous tub, slipped, and was 
flat for a breath, in a coffin of golden water 
pierced by sunshine. But a coffin would be colder 
than this flood poured by the thundering faucets. 
Warm water huddled about my brown knees and 
I sat staring at a hundred and thirty mermaids 
who smiled, waving conches in the slick wall- 
paper. Mother thought it an imprever pattern 
fora male bathroom. Stupid! Oh, but she was 
stupid! Father called Uncle Patterson Cray an 
ass, and he was mother’s twin. I stopped the 
faucets with my toes and heard May’s wheels 
leaving our elegance and mother’s scarlet gown. 
Stupid! It hurt me so that I said wildly: 
“Damn, damn, damn!” to the dull, bulging mer- 
maids, and Christian’s door opened on the third 
syllable. Light swam past his amber hair as he 
looked at me. 
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“Th—thought you’d gone to the city, Chris- 
tian.” 

“Went to sleep. Ate too much lunch up at 
May’s. Goin’ in on the five o'clock.” 

He passed a brush about his head, slowly 
speaking, and I stared at a single flickering stud 
in the white shirt that sharply fell from the width 
of his chest to a narrow waist, like my waist. 
We had bodies much alike but he was made of 
some flexible rock that flushed in a dim colour 
below the chilled blue eyes that now studied my 
shoulders. Then my feet, enlarged by water, 
drew his gaze, and then he asked: ‘‘What’s the 
matter, Blacky?” 

Nothin’ yom. Les hot 

“Awful hot,” said Christian, tossing back the 
brush into his bedroom. He took a plump, car- 
mine book from under an arm and tapped a mer- 
maid with its edge brutally. Yes, he knew I was 
lying, although his square face did not change 
with knowledge nor did his voice change, saying: 
‘Tell me what’s the matter, sonny.” 

“Oh, if mother’s got to sing, why can’t 
she : 

The sentence came to death under his look. 
Christian slid long hands into the red book and 
twisted paper. He said: ‘She does sing awful 
trash, but she ain’t got any brains, son, y'know? 
She’s stoopid.” 
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“Oh, you think so, too?” 

Christian grinned, said “Lord bless the boy!” 
to a mermaid, and was no more a statue. When- 
ever he grinned I remembered him, bare-legged, 
fighting another child in the gutter of Bank Street 
for my admiration. Christian had chewed his 
foe’s ear. Now he grinned immensely and 
effaced with his white shoulders seven of the blue 
mermaids. 

“She’s stoopid as a brick, Blacky.” 

“Say, Christian, d’you guess stupid people 
know that they’re stupid?” 

He nodded. ‘Some of ’em do, but you needn’t 
worry about ma. She’s happy as a cabbage. 
Must be comfortable to be like that. . . . Where 
did you ride to?” 

“Up to Oh, say! I saw ’em taking 
home that man they hung this morning!” 

Christian sat-on the tub’s broad edge to ask: 
“The feller that killed his brother over this Sally 
Maria in White Plains? Ned Stokes and I 
dropped in while they were tryin’ him. Hand- 
some hound. . . . Saw ’em hang a man in New 
Orleans, once. He had red socks on.” 

I saw Christian as a young sailor calmly watch- 
ing them hang a shadow in red socks in the middle 
of New Orleans, another shadow. Amazing! 
No wonder he’d made sixty thousand dollars in 
the gold gambling of last September. He 
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grinned still with his eyes jolly and blunt nose 
lined against a mermaid’s sumptuous tail while 
a red spark travelled the polished round of his 
hair, cast from the book that spun between his 
palms. He was more tremendous than ever and 
at the same time quite my brother. 

“Did you like New Orleans?” 

“Not a lot. Can’t talk French like you can, 
son.” 

“T can’t—awful well.” 

Christian said: ‘‘You’re a liar,” and pleasure 
made me blush. He went on: “Hey, look out 
for pa to-night, Blacky. He’ll be pretty stiff.” 

“Why?” 

“Uncle Pat—” Christian’s grin flourished up 
the corners of his heavy red lips—‘“has done it 
again—worse than usual. He’s opened a hell 
over the gymnasium. It’s in the papers. Pa 
just won’t like it any.” 

I gulped on the forecast of Charles Gaar in a 
rage pumping out words at my mother across 
green glasses of the dinner table. Uncle Patter- 
son Cray always annoyed him. The gymnasium 
in Fourteenth Street was bad enough, but this, 
anyone could see, would be the worst of all my 
uncle’s ventures, in father’s sight. But it im- 
proved subtly my view of mother’s twin: at least 
it was viciously gay, unlike the collapsed tobacco 
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corporation and the Cray Chemical Company, 
deceased in 1868. And everybody gambled, so 
he might become rich as father. 

“Well, Christian, he ought to make a lot of 
money, oughtn’t he?” 

“Dunno. When you're as big a lunkhead as 
Pat Cray you could lose a gold-mine down a 
sewer. Besides, the women always get most of 
what he’s got. He’s callin’ his hell a social club. 
It’s a hell, though. . .. Here, son, have a 
laugh.” 

I wiped my hands on a mermaid, took the red 
book from Christian’s pink hands, and saw on its 
cover: ‘‘Eminent Citizens of New York. Sub- 
scription Only. ‘Ten Dollars.” . .. Father al- 
ways darkened in photographs and lost all like- 
ness to Christian. His brief whiskers were black 
dabs beside his ears: ‘“‘Charles Otto Gaar, 
Banker. Mr. Gaar was born in Copenhagen in 
1817. His father, a German official of the Royal 
Danish Court, died in 1833 and Mr. Gaar came 
to this city I stopped to look at Chris- 
tian’s grin. 

“Say, what kind of official was grandfather 
Gaar, Christian?” 

‘“‘Ask me an easy one, Blacky. Uncle Pat says 
he was a groom in the King’s stables... . I 
always allow somethin’ off for Uncle Pat’s feel- 
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ings but pa certainly hates a groom. Mother 
says the old man ran the royal stables. It don’t 
matter.” 

It would matter to many people. It would 
have mattered to lads I had known at school. 
What would Mrs. Almy say if she thought that 
May was going to marry a groom’s grandson? 
But my brother was watching me and I read on: 
is came to this city, where he soon found em- 
ployment as a clerk in the bank of the late Robert 
Almy. Mr. Gaar’s knowledge of French and 
German made him indispensable to his em- 
ployer ” That was true. He spoke French 
as glibly as he spoke English or German and I 
remember tall Robert Almy swinging down Bank 
Street with a worried, polite Frenchman trotting 
beside him, and father interpreting swiftly some 
long talk in our little parlour. Indispensable. 
Useful. Useful. That seemed to cover a lot. 
“ and he became manager of the bank’s exten- 
sive foreign business. During the late Rebellion 
he secured raw cotton in such quantity for Mr. 
Almy’s Liverpool clients that he became a marked 
man in financial circles ” Circles. Every- 
thing in business was a circle or a ring. 
is and in 1864 his partnership in Almy and 
Company was announced.” And mother got her 
eight garnet bracelets and I was sent off to school 
and taught not to say “‘ain’t”’ while our house was 
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planned. “Since Mr. Almy’s death in 1868 Mr. 
Gaar has conducted the business of Almy and 
Company on the same conservative lines. He 
was a delegate at the International Banking Con- 
vention in Paris last summer and entertained the 
élite of Parisian society at his apartment in the 
Hotel Meurice.” Oh, didhe? ‘Mr. Gaar now 
resides at Dobbs Ferry, where his——” I 
turned the page expecting “elegant”? but found: 
4 palatial mansion contains many notable 
works of art, including The Death of Commodus, 
by Piloty, Monarch of the Heather, by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R.A., and Hiram Power’s beautiful 
statue, The Young Apollo. Mr. Gaar’s oldest 
son, C. G. Gaar, one of the heroes of New 
Orleans, has already won recognition as a daring 
speculator.”’ 

I looked up at the daring speculator and saw 
his face gone hard again in tightened reserve as 
he stared at a mermaid, and at once I was a 
clumsy young fool, a moist wraith in the tub. He 
was a statue, now; we had no kinship. But he 
spoke soon through the mask, not at all harshly: 
“T kind of like pa. You don’t, of course. But 
what he gets out of that kind of job beats me. 
He ain’t a fool, son, not for a minute. But look 
at that, Blacky! It’s like an advertisement for 
a new hotel or a steamboat. Palatial! Jim- 
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“Well, but Christian, it’s kind of better’n ‘ele- 
gant and commodious,’ ain’t it?” 

He laughed and the narrow room was burdened 
with slow echoes. I involved my toes in the 
faucets and modestly smiled while Christian took 
back “Eminent Citizens of New York” and bal- 
anced it on two fingers, saying: “It is better. I 
wish somebody’d burn The Death of Commodus, 
though. . . . P’ve got to make this train. See 
you to-morrow, son.” 

He walked into his room and the chain of his 
watch jingled in some familiar measure. Oh, it 
jingled in just the chime of César’s silver chain! 
Icried: ‘‘Hey, Christian!” 

‘““‘Where’s the fire, Blacktop?” 

“T forgot to tell you! A Frenchman left a 
note for you. It’s on the desk in the library— 
beside the inkstand.” 

Christian tipped his silk hat’s terrific cylinder 
toward one ear smartly and settled his coat on 
arrogant shoulders, pursing his mouth before he 
said: ‘Frenchman, bub? I don’t know any but 
the head waiter at Del’s.” 

‘Well, his name’s Sandoval, Christian.” 

He stood without response while I trembled in 
the water. Perhaps he knew where I could waste 
my fresh, startling allowance on a kinkajou! He 
must know everything in New York and there 
must be kinkajous hidden in the monstrous red 
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and brown chequer-board of the city, still alarm- 
ing to me. I rolled out of the tub and wallowed 
in a towel while Christian brooded, his frown’s 
one line risen between brows darker than his 
hair. 

“Not really Sandoval ?” 

“Yes—Christian Cody—no, Coty de Sandoval, 
I think he said. He : 

“By God,” said Christian, hitting his thigh flat- 
handed, “‘that’s why women get superstitious! I 
was thinkin’ of that fool last night! A cook’d 
say it was a sign! Well, hark from the tombs a 
doleful sound! What’s he doin’ up here? Got 
a white kitten with him?” 

I burst out: ‘‘He’s got a kinkajou!’? and 
panted, I think. Mother hated cats, but a kinka 
jou could sleep in the stables and be company for 
me. Christian was frowning, though, and had 
taken off his hat. 

“Left me a letter, did he?” 

“On the library table, Christian.” 

His heels drummed the stairs. I hoped, al- 
though a horse was snorting in the drive, that he’d 
come back to talk of Sandoval, but wheels rattled 
off while I was smoothing my hair, and soon all 
our clocks struck five times in a desultory music, 
almost lovely, stopping my wonder as to whether 
Christian had caught the train. This sound 
took me with it ebbing off through chamber after 
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chamber of our house, and my thought slowed to 
peace in the prolonged, light melody of a final 
bell. So I fought contentedly with my black hair 
and admired my chest in a fresh case of white 
linen. After all, he would be back to-morrow 
and we might talk again in this ambling ease. 
We might talk of May Almy. He must know, 
since my head was glass to his eyes, how my throat 
heated when she looked at me, and perhaps his 
throat warmed, too. We must be much alike 
under our differing skins and both taller than 
our slim, serene father. . . . But we were not 
like Gaar. I must talk to Christian about him, 
and if my brother thought I should like being 
kissed at my age and height, why, I would learn 
to like it. Everything was simple while I dragged 
up tight, dull trousers and wondered at my 
brother’s raid on my loneliness. Pride folded 
me with a coat trimmed in silky braid, and thus 
upholstered I thought boldly of calling Christian 
“Christy.” Why not? He’d been Christy be- 
fore he went off to be a hero at New Orleans and 
to see a man hung in red socks. The red socks 
slid into a gilded coffin. Had they buried that 
mussed lad’s brother yet, behind these hills? 
Someone knocked. 

“Mr. ‘Christian wants you to be to Daly’s 
Theatre for the show to-night, sir. Here’s the 
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ticket. . . . Says he wants you to talk to some— 
one of them Dutch names, sir.” 

“Sandoval?” 

fe) essir,.” 

My importance must have stunned the groom, 
because he gaped at me while I swaggered to take 
the ticket from his glove and said, superbly: 
“All right. Tell ’em to have a carriage for the 
seven o'clock train.” 
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SNAKE of carriages wriggled from the 

cool spread of Madison Square into the 

A crack of dull Twenty-fourth Street with 
my cab appropriately rattling at the tail. I was 
late and hot and frightened already in this rolling 
cell that slowed before we reached a patch of 
lights ahead. We now moved in small jerks 
along the curb, and lounging boys peered into my 
confinement with eyes smeared by blackness from 
brims of diverse hats, grey felt or faded straw, in 
a row against the reddish steps and the lace of 
iron rails. Lamps stained the walls and women 
were hurrying golden shapes on the sidewalk, 
phantoms of silk whose voices trilled in a common 
note of eagerness. The city wanted to see Mr. 
Daly’s fine new play. But I hated plays! And 
shouldn’t I have worn a tall hat? Well, if Mr. 
Sandoval had brought César we could commune 
behind Christian and the brown man in the rear 
of his box. . . . The cab halted at last below 
fiery clusters of grapes, the lamps of the theatre’s 
front, and a ragged Negro let me out of prison 
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so as to sell me a streamer of smudged print. I 
tried to read names of players under “‘Man and 
Wife” while my driver hunted change and boys 
yelled: “Oo, Sally Mariar!” at two ladies de- 
scending from another cab. One of these drifted 
in May Almy’s motion, but her face was a doll’s 
round mask and her hair coarsened beneath 
pansies in a slipshod wreath as I walked behind 
the glitter of her flowered bustle into a mob, 
staggered by talk that came jabbing from 
everywhere. 

a just simply couldn’t endure to live in 
Brooklyn any longer! Why, the stores ms 

“Nonsense!” a fat man roared. “You can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, sir! What 
if he was a colonel? ‘That don’t make him a 
politician, does it—does it?” 

I skirted his waistcoat and was bumped by 
thin elbows of a creature in purple satin who 
said plaintively: ‘‘You ain’t seen Jim?” and I 
was sorry for her, backing elsewhere, all confi- 
dence knocked out of me by the mere breath of 
this crowd. The swarm attacked a door hung 
in rosy plush where a man incessantly yapped: 
“Tickets! Tickets!” In crowds I was always 
to be queerly young and small. The voices 
flayed my brain. 

“Fad Chinese lanterns all over and everybody 
looked just like fairies!” 
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“Fill Congress with old soldiers and you'll see 
what'll happen!” 
- just insane about her and she’s as 


common as a Westerner!” 
“The Vice-President of the United States, sir, 
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her complexion couldn’t be 

“Fought two rounds an’ Morrissey hit him in 
the belly. ... Hey? Naw! It wasn’t his 
knee!” 

“Curtain going up!” 

A powdered arm slid along my arm and a girl 
whined: ‘Don’t look so lonely, Billy!” as 
I blushed and backed. The thought darted 
through me that nobody would look or care if I 
took this girl’s arm and we went from this jabber- 
ing hell. I was alone and male and nobody could 
stop me. Funny! It didn’t matter. I had to 
get through the plush doorway and I earnestly 
jarred some man who swore and then cried: 
“Hey!” and spun me by an elbow. 

Uncle Patterson Cray was rather drunk with his 
silk hat canted gloriously close to his fine nose. A 
stud of his crackling shirt was loosed from its hole 
and the cigar galloped to and fro in his curly 
mouth. He smelled of roses and brandy and 
nodded with interest to the receding, powdered 
girl who smiled, perhaps because he was flushed 
meni) Foes 
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and beautiful and still glamorous even to me as he 
bawled: ‘Well, Thor! What y’doin’ here? 
. . . Say, it’s a shame that Gus Daly ain’t ever 
any free seats to hand out! But the Irish ain’t 
got any gratitude! And look what I’ve done for 
him!” 

“Didn’t know you’d ever worked for him, 
Uncle Pat!” 

“T’ve done him favours !”’ 

Was there anybody for whom he hadn’t done 
favours? When he took me walking before the 
war, I had grieved with mother’s twin over these 
massed ingratitudes, but now he was comic and his 
black curls were bright with some ‘oily perfume. 
His fretfulness roamed in a scent of sugared 
brandy. 

“And it’s fine if your father and Grace can’t 
bother to send’me a wrote-out invitation to this 
ball you’re havin’, either. What time’s dancin’ 
start?” 

“Nine o’clock.”’ 

Uncle Patterson teetered slightly on his heels 
and waved his hat to a voluminous man passing. 
“Well, I'll have to be late. Got a bet on this nig- 
ger lightweight Morrissey’s been trainin’... . 
So you’re prancin’ into s’ciety, hey?” 

My neck glowed. I muttered: “Well...” 
and watched a woman’s head turned suddenly with 
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three pink roses crammed above one ear. I didn’t 
know her face but I shifted the talk with: “I 
hear you’ve got a new business, Uncle Pat.” 

“Tt’s an adjunct,” he said grandly. ‘“‘Y’see, 
I’ve got a whole floor over the gymnasium. 
Dunno why I can’t make that useful. Everything 
genteel, too. . . . Say, I just like your pa goin’ 
on asif he never threw acard! I call it hyp’crit- 
ical! The solidest men in this city drop in at 
Fuller’s. I saw Jim Fisk there last week... . 
Well, I ain’t sayin’ that some of these poker par- 
lours are just what a gentleman would like to be 
seen in. No. Pretty rowdy. But I’m fixed up 
fine. I’ve got a statue, Thor, that I bet’s just as 
good as anything Fuller has in his place. Didn't 
cost me a cent, neither. Your pa had it down in 
the cellar at Almy and Company back in the war 
an’ gave itto me. And I bet there ain’t a statue 
in the city like it, and it’s perfectly decent, too. 
You could show it to any lady.’’ He rambled 
about this statue and I heard him through a twist- 
ing mirth in my head. Six months ago the Latin 
master had lectured four of us for playing whist 
in my room, and here my uncle babbled praising 
the adornment of his gambling-hell. ‘‘No, I’m 
goin’ to put Fuller and Cash Brown and Feine- 
mann and the rest of ’em back in the coal-car 
where they b’long!” 

“Curtain going up!” 
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“And don’t you believe nothing else,” said my 
uncle. “The solidest men in this city drop in at 
Fuller’s and throw a card. I’ve got a bartender 
straight from New Orleans, too. And three 
dealers.” 

Music came sharply from the draped doors 
and cigars were cast to the black and white marble 
under my feet. But Uncle Pat chattered on: “I 
told your pa this was just as legit’mate a business 
as lifeinsurance! If life insurance ain’t a gamble 
I’m a stewed turkey! Gaar didn’t stop Christian 
from gettin’ in on gold last fall, did he? And 
the boy made a hundred thousand, didn’t—” 

“No, he didn’t, Uncle Pat! He made just 
sixty-five thousand. Mother wrote me. And 
father didn’t like it.” 

His eyes were very bright now and he threw 
away his cigar, the small mouth straightening in 
a grin. “I bet he didn’t like it! What Charlie 
Gaar mostly wants is to boss the whole show! 
No, I bet he was pretty sick over Christy boomin’ 
off and makin’ his own money! He’d ruther 
have him gettin’ a salary at the bank.... 
Sixty-five thousand? Chris can get five thou- 
sand a year on that, easy. This Almy girl ought 
to have nine or ten thousand a year... . Say, 
Christy’s fixed for life! Say, money gets money, 
don’t it? Say!” 

He whistled, rocking on varnished heels, and 
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a tremulous shame explored me. May was just 
money to this man, and there was something mean 
in the line of his mouth. He mused: ‘Well, it 
puts him on velvet, besides gettin’ him fixed in 
s’ciety. Not, God knows, that anyone with sense 
wants to be in s’ciety! . . . Well, better go in, 
Thor. See you soon.” 

He slapped my arm and walked through the 
the lobby, empty now but for some lads who had 
sauntered in with coats on their arms and shirts 
stripped wide on freckled chests to chat with the 
ticket-taker. I passed the envy of their eyes and 
an usher seized me in the gloom, snapped: 
“Right stage box,” and dragged me down steps, 
through heated perfume, up more steps. He 
smashed aside a curtain and I saw Christian’s 
head against the footlights purring in nets of 
wire as gowns swept in some movement on the 
stage. People laughed, drifting through painted 
canvas trees, and Christian reached back a hand 
to plant me on a creaking little chair. 

‘Train late, Blacky?” 

“Uncle Pat was out in the lobby, Christian.” 

He said: ‘You ain’t missed anything much,” 
and left his arm across my chair. A tall, dark 
lady smiled from a third seat and I smiled, 
wondering who she was. A bouquet of white 
flowers covered her waist. She must be one of 
Christian’s vaguely disreputable friends, perhaps 
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one of the circle in which he was seen, to mother’s 
distress, lunching at the Saint Nicholas. I looked 
at her and then down into a trench filled with 
little gleams as the footlights reached down 
fingers on polished wood of violins and a conduc- 
tor brushed his hair with a white glove. We 
were hung above this gorge, part of the show. 
Anybody in the slope of people could stare at us 
when the lights were high. It worried me while 
a crescent of odd glow on a violin kept me from 
thinking properly about the dark lady, or any- 
thing, until a plump fair girl stalked to the foot- 
lights, veered, and told a man in grey breeches: 
“Geoffrey Delamayn, you are a scholar and a 
gentleman! Say, are you also a coward and a 
villain, sir?” 

The audience broke into awful, visible applause. 
Gloves rose as froth and bracelets were coloured 
sparks along the gash of a red aisle. A man in 
the next box gasped and leaned out the face of 
a kangaroo to glare at the white girl, whose dress, 
I wildly saw, had split under one arm as if her 
question to the stalwart fellow had exploded her 
muslin crust. My brother lifted his streaming 
program and said: ‘Her name’s .. . Morris 
—Clara Morris, Jenny,” across me to the dark 
lady who must'be hurting her hands. He grinned 
at her passion and then yawned: ‘Oh, listen to 
the fools! This is a play, not a prizefight.... 
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Say, Blacky, I can’t talk to Sandoval until after 
the show. I’m sorry I hauled you in like this. 
Know you don’t like shows.” 

“That’s all right, Christian.” 

He grinned, “You'd make a bully Christian 
martyr, son. . . . Uncle Pat drunk?” 

“Well, just kind of, Christian.” 

“Saw him coming in, only,” said Christian, 
his voice clear through the. battering clamour. 
“T ain’t goin’ to have him congratulate me on 
bein’ engaged to May in front of any more roughs. 
He does it every time he sees me. He’s as con- 
spicuous as Sandoval is... and not half as 
agreeable.” ™ 

“Christian, who is Mr. Sandoval?” 

““He’s a Billy from New Orleans. . . . Met 
him in °62. Landed from Paris, yesterday. 
He’s got rooms at Rupert’s. Saw him there. 
Nearly fell off the balcony front of his bedroom 
bowin’ to me. ... He’s the queerest fool 
in 99 


The applause ebbed suddenly and his voice 
stopped with it. Geoffrey Delamayn assured the 
girl in white that he was not a coward or a vil- 
lain, although I had read the new novel and 
didn’t believe him. The rocking speech of Miss 
Clara Morris drew distracting spatters of ap- 
plause from the massed elegance of the slope, 
and common lads in the gallery whistled. I 
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yawned and watched a man tune a violoncello in 
the dimtrench. . . . So Mr. Sandoval came from 
New Orleans. That thrilled. It was a rich city 
of impossible sins, where mulattoes bore iced 
drinks on silver trays under hanging vines. Slaves 
were no longer sold to Simon Legree from blocks 
of some sinister market but New Orleans was 
gay. Everybody saidso. It was French. César, 
the kinkajou, would be well at home there climb- 
ing among scented blooms to balconies filled with 
women. . . . Could it be any hotter now in New 
Orleans than it was here? Miss Clara Morris 
fled from the stage, bobbed back to bow in a flare 
of new applause, and the dark lady said: ‘‘Chris- 
tian, she’s just wonderful!” 

“She ain’t so bad, Jenny.” 

The lady panted: ‘Oh, you just simply haven't 
got any enthusiasm in you, Christian Gaar, not 
one bit!’’ and flounced in her chair while a man 
came to carry on this play and my brother grinned. 

He grinned and then he yawned and said: “Oh, 
bosh!”’ at some sentiment loudly flung to the foot- 
lights. When the red curtain dropped he 
drawled: ‘“‘This is pretty blue, Blacktop,” and 
pulled my ear. 

“You’re getting more and more cynical every 
day you live,” the lady cried over a handkerchief, 
and a pin jerked from her hair to pirouette a 
second on my knee. 
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“Your hair’s comin’ down,” said Christian. 

“Baby’s taken to hiding all my pins... . Tm 
Mrs. Worth,” she told me. “Christian never 
introduces people. But it’s nice to meet you. 
He talks about you so much, and... Mercy, 
Christian, he does, doesn’t he?” 

“T told you he did, Jenny.” 

“What do 1?” I gulped. 

Mrs. Worth chuckled: “Look like a picture in 
his rooms. It’s complimentary, anyhow. But 
he’s awful big, Christy. You always talk as if 
he was a baby inarms. I’ve got to get to work.” 
She smote two pins into chestnut hair and lifted 
a yellow pad to her lap of mussed black fabrics. 
Her brown, deep eyes plunged at the audience 
and she began to write in a large, quick hand, 
Men were wandering black streaks in the aisles 
and ladies bowed. ‘The slope under raised lights 
was a tissue of mobile shoulders, black or bare, 
and Mrs. Worth murmured: ‘‘Heavens! How 
naked everybody is this year! ... Julian 
Vaneen’s the red-headed one, isn’t he? They 
always make such a fuss if you get ’em mixed at 
the office!” 

So she was a reporter! I looked at her in 
suspicious awe. Reporters were known to be 
venomous, shabby and hungry. Uncle Pat had 
been one in 1863 and his complaints of the pay 
made a heavy topic in our house on Bank Street. 
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But Mrs. Worth had an amiable mouth and her 
white arms were lovely, full under the gas, while 
her hands made a list of names and noted ‘‘blue 
peau de soie,” “yellow satin.” She smiled at me 
sideways and said: “I do hope it’ll be cool to- 
morrow night! Christian says your house has 
big windows, and that’s a blessing! Dances in 
the country are nicest this time of year. I’m 
awful excited over seeing your house, too. Of 
course, Christian runs it down and says it’s not 
half as nice as a bar-room.” 

“Nor half as interestin’,’ he drawled. 
“Dunno what gets into you people that report 
society for papers. You act like you believed 
this bosh you write. You... Hey, Jenny! 
There’s the king of all the wooden Injuns. Saw 
him at Del’s before dinner. Says Newport’s 
gettin’ rowdy. The coachmen all drink cham- 
pagne and the gamblin’s terrific. Thinks the 
Empress Eugenie wouldn’t approve of it. He’s 
gettin’ fat.” 

It was a high-shouldered man, not tall, who 
flourished a handkerchief before his trim beard 
while he talked to a gross woman, a blue pyramid, 
in the aisle. He nodded and smiled nicely, and 
his white gloves were chaste. I respected his 
gloves and his smile. 

‘You do make up good names for people, some- 
times, Christian,” said Mrs. Worth, scribbling. 
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‘“‘When do these dances for June-bugs he’s got 
up start off?” 

“Christian Gaar,” she cried, breaking her 
pencil, “I won’t have you calling young girls June- 
bugs! Your mother,” she declared, “‘was a young 
girl once!” 

“So were Lola Montez and Queen Cleopatra. 
What’s that got to do withit? Ward McAllister 
was a young boy once, but I can call him the king” 
of the wooden Injuns without you losin’ a hair- 
pin. Be logical,” said Christian. 

I looked at Mr. McAllister, who now strolled 
up the aisle to let another lady hold his perfect 
glove. He had finally called on mother last 
March and I had been obliged to read a six-page 
report of the conversation instead of her usual 
single sheet of passionate script, and there the 
plump man walked! Even at school, lads from 
Boston and Philadelphia spoke of him with 
exasperated curiosity. 

“Just what’s he do, Christian?” 

‘He just leads society, Blacky. Watch close 
and you'll see him do it.” 

It seemed the simplest process. Mr. Mce- 
Allister walked up the aisle and let seven eager 
ladies hold his right glove, on the left side. 
Then he walked down the aisle and gave three 
more bright women the same pleasure. Chris- 
tian grinned and pulled my ear. 
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“Is he nice, Christian?” 

“Why, he ain’t got half as many brains as 
you have, son, but he’s got nice manners and he’s 
kind of brave.” 

“Christy Gaar,” said Mrs. Worth, “don’t tell 
me you admire anybody in good society]” 

“I do. . This is a pretty sick city when the only 
man in it that has sand enough to not shake hands 
with Boss Tweed is a Southerner that ain’t any 
money. McdAllister’s brave enough to do that, 
and I’ve seen pewholders come clear across Wall 
Street to talk to that damn hog. It’s a fine 
town,” Christian yawned, ‘‘when the only man in 
it that'll fight Bill Tweed in politics is an Irish 
Paddy and the only gentleman that'll cut him is 
a swell from Carolina. Oh, they’ll have meetings 
in a club and talk about what decent citizens ought 
to do to Tweed, but they won’t do a thing ’em- 
selves. Tweed must laugh his jaw sore!”’ 

A pale man stared around the gilded pillar 
from the next box and Christian glanced at him, 
then grinned as the face withdrew into a mutter 
of male voices. Mrs. Worth bit her pencil and 
a chuckle raised the black straps tight at the crest 
of each white arm. She said softly and admir- 
ingly: “No one can say that you don’t speak, 
your mind, Chris.” 

“Nobody’ll bash my head in, Jenny. I ain’t 
big enough to count. . . . This is awful stoopid 
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for you, Blacky. . . . I'll take you to the prize- 
fight, next Friday, to make up for " 

“Chris Gaar, that’s perfectly immoral! He’s 
too young!” 

Christian yawned and ordered: “You take a 
day off some time, Jenny, and write me down 
what’s immoral and what ain’t. I say a thing’s 
honourable or not. If Blacky thinks it’s hon- 
ourable to come to a prizefight with me, it ain’t 
immoral for him to come.” 

Showering me with hairpins, Mrs. Worth 
cried: ‘‘That’s putting law to one side, Chris!” 

“You have to, if you want to be honourable. 
What'd you think, Blacky? I tell Jenny anything 
a sane man thinks is honourable for him to do, 
he’s got a right to do it. She tells me morals 
are something else. And she’s the best society 
reporter in New York, so she ought to know. . . . 
Here’s the curtain going up. Now for more and 
worse!” 

Mrs. Worth said hotly: ‘‘The trouble with 
you, Chris, is that you just sit and think of how to 
be different from people and then be it!” 

‘It’s what happens when anybody does sit and 
think, Jenny. Well,” said Christian, “may the 
best dog win!” and he folded his arms to watch 
two people advance on each other from opposite 
sides of the stage. 

He was different from anybody else in the com- 
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plicated world, and I hunted an opinion on his 
notion of morals while ‘‘Man and Wife’ pro- 
gressed and Mr. Ward McAllister seemed to 
drown in a white tie at the orchestra’s rim. 
Voices careered within the hedge of footlights 
and Mrs. Worth shed tears, for some reason, as 
Christian yawned, brooding. Once he turned to 
me and whispered: ‘Dunno how in the hell 
Sandoval remembered my name, even, all this 
time,” and once again he murmured: ‘Never 
saw a girl get so much water into one handker- 
chief as Jenny can,” with a plain admiration of the 
lady’s capacity. The violins supported long, 
dreary speeches and the second fiddle pained 
me, while everybody in the play evaded saying 
that the heroine was going to have a baby, and I 
tried to balance honour with the maxims of Dr. 
Randall’s School, but the loose C of the erring 
violin pummelled my ear-drum and a prickly feel- 
ing came in my left nostril. The worst happened 
as Mrs. Worth dragged a third handkerchief 
from her considerable bosom and Christian dis- 
charged his tenth red yawn at the ceiling. My 
nose began to bleed. 

Christian knew it at once. ‘Here, son. Too 
hot for you. Get a cab and bust along down to 
my place. Here’s the key. Scoot!” 

“But you wanted me to talk to Mr. San- 
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“That’s all right. I just thought you'd have a 
laugh out of him. Bust!” 

Twenty-fourth Street was cool and sane after 
the heated applause and perfumes of this torment, 
and my nose stopped bleeding while I looked for 
a cab. Should I go back? No, after seven 
breaths. It was too terrible to sit and hear voices 
that meant nothing and to swallow, even in Chris- 
tian’s company, that scented mixture of worn air 
and sweat. If mother really liked to sit in boxes 
at new plays, it was because she was stupid or be- 
cause some subtle movement of society packed 
in chairs was plain to her eyes. Christian had 
released me and I didn’t have to go back. So I 
jingled his key on coins in my pocket and looked 
at an Irishman in stockings of some nameless 
colour who blinked up at Mr. Daly’s fiery grapes. 

“Ts it a church, now?” 

“No. It’s a theatre.” 

“God be above us all! With wimmen into it?” 

“ots: = 

He said: “It’s a shame for ever!” and clat- 
tered the big hobnails of his boots toward Broad- 
way. 

Why should he run from the outside of the 
dull place? And if he got in, would he like it? 
What would it be like to be an Irishman in knitted 
woollen stockings and hobnailed boots that thun- 
dered on the sidewalk? I glanced up at the 
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theatre again and then walked around the corner, 
shaken by an excitement that doubled, tripled as 
Christian’s key clanked on my wealth. I hadn’t 
been alone in the city at night for five years, and 
now no policeman would ask where I lived! I 
could stroll, beholding the habits of men, and 
anything I thought it honourable to do, I could 
do. That was Christian’s doctrine. ... It 
seemed immediately honourable to go and bathe 
at his secret rooms in Grand Street. Father 
thought them squalid and often spoke of them 
when Christian was at home as “your dog’s 
kennel.” They had been hired last autumn after 
my brother had borrowed money from some per- 
son described by Father as a rufhan, whose name 
was Stokes, and by mystical manipulations had 
turned the loan into sixty-five thousand dollars 
just before Black Friday ruined Uncle Pat and 
brought him hunting a cheque from Father. . . . 
It was wonderful to be so old and matured that 
Christian would tell me blandly across the edge 
of a bathtub that women plundered our uncle, 
and I had suspected that. It was wonderful to 
be alone in New York and to lift my sore nose 
disdainfully past three tittering girls red, green 
and blue in the lights of a druggist’s window. I 
was quite alone under the pulsing hood of stars 
that pressed down on the city 
pale since 
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The open cab had floated from a shadow. 
Ride up and down Broadway? I said: 
“Well...” and then iridescent wings lifted my 
mind! I sank on the cushions of this vehicle and 


ordered: “Er... Cray’s gymnasium... . It’s 
East Fourteenth Street, y'know, an , 
“Sure!” 


The fateful cab rolled me through monstrous 
hollows rimmed with lamps and houses seemed to 
recede from my portentous movement toward 
Vice. I was going to see a hell. Men gambled, 
anyhow, and our guests at Dobbs Ferry heavily 
talked of faro and of some rarer game played 
with a wheel. It was immoral to play whist at 
Dr. Randall’s School, but surely I could go and 
see Uncle Pat’s new venture! All through the 
city were hells. Men came some blocks from 
Wall Street, and there was Feinemann’s, where 
nobody paid for drinks, and somewhere Cassius 
Brown had eighty paintings of naked women 
above his poker table, on which hundreds of thou- 
sands were flung. Didn’t Father play at Fuller’s, 
near Astor Place? Christian had curtly said: 
“There’s Fuller’s,” while he upholstered me in 
August. . . . Christian was different from our 
father. I thought exultantly that I was right. 
He liked me. He had wanted me to see his meet- 
ing with this vain Mr. Sandoval, and now I had 
the key to his rooms and would hear what the 
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brown gentleman from New Orleans wanted, and 
perhaps why all the gestures of Mr. Sandoval 
shook him so curiously, as if he were ready to 
sway off in the whirl of some emphatic dance. 
Then thought suffered on the paving of Four- 
teenth Street where tar stunk and nice people dis- 
liked the shops beside their houses. Saloons 
cropped gloriously, and a drunkard mourned 
against a pole before the coloured globes of the 
Academy of Music. 

“Right here,” said my driver, “is where my 
hosses fell down ’cause of the ice last winter. I 
was drivin’ a fren’ of Bill Tweed’s, too.” 

This was the great Tweed’s border. He might 
be somewhere close behind some glowing run of 
windows, planning a fresh way of plundering the 
town. I had seen him once in summer, just a 
thick, still man on the lounge of a black carriage, 
nursing his beard with a finger. . . . Was Father 
one of the pewholders who went to shake hands 
with him? We had a pew in Saint Mark’s 
Church. . . . The cab stopped and I looked up 
through maples at darkness. Hells showed no 
lights but a globe was a green pearl over Uncle 
Pat’s doorway. My voice rattled telling the 
driver: ‘‘You’d better wait,” and my heels made 
a clangor on the flagstones as I crossed to the 
door. Oh, anyhow, it was honourable to walk 
into the hallway sheathed with photographs of 
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prizefighters and to peer through another door 
into the gymnasium where gas burned in battered 
globes with wire netting and some lads were 
blankly watching a naked fellow walk on his hands 
through smoke along arail. He fell off suddenly 
and they all laughed in a lazy way, their hats and 
chairs tilted back against a red wall crawling with 
rude art in chalk. ... Father raged because 
prizefighters were trained here. He never went | 
to the fights in Hoboken or Brooklyn. Like the 
affable Mrs. Worth, he thought them immoral. 
He thought this red gymnasium immoral. 
. . « My father was simply incomprehensible. 
He had five wines often at one of the lethal din- 
ners in our elegance, but Mrs. Almy thought one 
wine enough and wouldn’t let May drink 
champagne. A dizzy round of figures racketed 
in my brain and I was stupid. Moral. Immoral. 
Honourable. . . . The naked fellow tried to 
climb a rope, very badly, and I blinked while his 
watching friénds said: “Aw, you'll die of it!” 
and were intimately crude while he scrambled, 
swaying, in this smell of sweat without perfume 
and raw tcbacco. ... Upstairs another blue 
globe was a mysterious pearl making grey a white 
door that opened after I had knocked. I tramped 
straight at a statue that seemed to move, blackly, 
whirling back its club against more heat, light 
smoke. 
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_ It was a Hercules, and it truly towered, larger 
than any man, larger than our odious Apollo, ona 
base of duller metal. It was a glittering blackness 
imposed on the green fury of the chamber’s depth, 
and I frowned at the inhuman posture of the 
vexed limbs that were wet to the first stare as if 
this baked air charged the lungs within the square 
chest painfully. But the muscles rose too sheerly 
and the thighs were bronze cords glued together. 
The thing repelled me. Oh, Father had given it 
to Uncle Pat! Nobody else would want it. I 
could fancy Father swinging his watch-chain 
civilly before this bulk and deciding in the dim 
cellar of Almy and Company to give it away, just 
as he gave away all our furniture in Bank Street 
when he became a partner of the jolly Mr. Robert 
Almy and mother bought her garnets. Charles 
Gaar became too plain in my mind and I moved 
nervously around the pedestal with an awful 
thought that he might be here, scolding Pat, and 
might kiss me before illimitable men. A button 
of my cuff touched the god’s welted calf and 
something mumbled. Was he hollow? He was. 
A ring rapped on his knee brought a groaning 
note, an echo that came once more as I struck 
again. Funny! We had no brorzes at Dobbs 
Ferry. Were they always hollow? I must ask 
Christian. 

A man asked: ‘“‘Ain’t you Thorwald Gaar?” 
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and I turned from Hercules to look at his shaven 
mouth between red whiskers. He went on: 
“Thought I knew you. Used to see you over in 
Bank Street, back in the war.” 

He was just one of many men who came to 
make schemes for wealth when Uncle Pat lodged 
with us. Such men were mostly named Bill and 
they always called me ‘‘Thorwald.” I shook 
hands solemnly, and solemnly looked at the green 
room’s precise likeness to the gambling-hell in 
“Harry’s High Times on Broadway,” an informa- 
tive work popular last year at school. Here 
were the tables and the men drinking at a 
bright counter against one wall. Naked girls in 
golden frames separated the half-clad truculence 
of prizefighters in black frames on the paper’s 
green and gold ferocity. ‘The scene lacked ladies 
in trailing satin, but otherwise it was what a hell 
should be and I wanted to run from the thick beat 
of wedded voices and from the sight of Patterson 
Cray magnificently striding up. His friend said: 
‘Pat’s pretty dished,” uncomfortably shifting, 
and I was straightway morally obsessed. He was 
too drunk, not funny, scarlet below the eyes, and 
his voice ripped the air. 

“Glad to see you! Gla’tseeyeh! . . . Why, it’s 
Thor!” He stopped his professional welcome 
and was still, one hand raised. Then he brayed: 
“Well, if your father . . . ’f Charlie Gaar . .. 
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writin’ me letters like that! None of his busi- 
ness. . . . Bill Twee’ said he'd drop in... . 
Pretty tony, eh?” 

“Pat,” said his friend, “you bung yourself into 
bed, ol’ feller. Tl look after things.” 

My uncle frantically stated, bruising the air 
with both fists: “Won’t do anything contra’y to 
hon’ble chairman’s last sug—s’gestion.... 
Most c’modious club of metrop—op—op'lis. 
Ladies excluded—restriction—goddam—broth’n- 
law—gratitude!” The red whipped from his 
face and he went wobbling in an easy way until the 
beautiful head crept down the leg of black Hercu- 
les. ‘Two young Negroes in white jackets came 
quickly, and without noise he was carried through 
a curtained door. 

His friend said kindly, trimming a cigar: 
“Just as good, Thorwald. Bill Tweed was in 
and champagne ain’t Pat’s drink, to speak of. 
The chief opened ten bottles. Hle’s certainly a 
liberal kind of buyer. I hear your father ain’t 
fav’rable to this investment ?”? He nodded, when 
I had nodded, and leaned on Hercules. ‘Well, I 
says to Pat: ‘Your brother-in-law won't like it, 
ol’ feller.’ Isays: ‘Aman that’s in s’ciety, now, 
ain’t goin’ to be partial to havin’ a hell in the 
fam’ly, especially when Christian’s marrying so 
swell.’ But Pat—this is between us—Pat’s vain, 
yknow? That’s his trouble. Of course we're 
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all vain in some kind of way, and that’s a fact. 
We like to be took notice of, if it’s just for spit- 
tin’ further than most do. That’s Pat’s trouble. 
He’d like a house in Eighteenth Street and marble 
statu’ry and a yacht, mebbe. I guess—this is be- 
tween us—that watchin’ your pa go up like a 
sky-rocket has kind of got Pat crazy to be famous 
too. He’s vain. I couldn’t deny it. Look at 
this statue here, now. It didn’t cost him a cent. 
He———”’ 

“Tknow. Father gave it to him,” I coughed. 

“Yes, sir! I went down with Pat. I remem- 
ber. It was in ’64, ’cause my mother died next 
week. Your father says: ‘Here, you fellers, 
take this away and sell it or somethin’ if you can.’ 
I went and got a dray and we took it to Hoff- 
heimer’s warehouse, where nobody would buy it. 
Then Pat just goes and gets it and has the dust 
wiped off. Never cost him a cent, and he was 
blowin’ to-night how it cost him four thousan’ 
dollars. And it’s hollow, too! Vain, Pat is. 
I tell you—this is between us—mighty like chil- 
dren men are when they want to show off. Yes, 
Sir le 

Beside a table a fair, slim man bent back his 
head and cried: “Damn! Damn! Damn!” in 
a voice beyond profanity. ‘The smoke was a 
swelling, leaden cope above these green tables, 
and cherry curtains choked the windows so that 
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no air moved across groups that were ghosts in 
the vapour. 

“T’ve got to go.” 

“Well,” said my uncle’s friend, ‘“‘tell yer swell 
friends we run a straight game here. Ladies only 
in the afternoons. Bye-bye.”’ 

The lads were still chaffing the rope-climber in 
the stale gymnasium as I coughed and blundered 
downstairs, and one of them said in some argu- 
ment: “But a feller’s just got to have a silk hat 
to wear Sundays and fun’rals!_ He’s just got to!” 
and my mind clutched that as a sort of cure for a 
question. Why must he have a silk hat to tilt 
above his freckles on a Sunday? ‘There was no 
law. My thought progressed in a leap and my 
nose bled freshly. Just to make a show? ‘The 
blood was garnet on my handkerchief and I 
squirmed from the evocation of mother’s clicking 
bracelets as my mind produced them on white 
arms too visible. 

“Lost yer money as soon as that?”’ asked the 
driver. 

“T didn’t play any. . . . Four sixty-six Grand 
Street, please.” 

We sank again and the questions took their 
claws away while I watched lamps and dead houses 
of this eastern street. Gowns spilled from a 
doorway once and the word “Goodness!” floated 
from female sounds in a quarrel... . They 
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had made Number 5 Bank Street into a set of 
lodgings, now, and nice people were moving up 
the town. Mrs. Almy was thinking of Madison 
Square. . . . A spotted dog ran busily beside my 
eyes as if deep matters took him to the Battery, 
and then, spinning, he ran back uptown to be near 
nicer people. ‘The Irish had broken out in a rash 
in Grand Street, Christian said, and sailors lodged 
in fine houses gone to seed near his rooms. The 
last time I saw May’s jolly father he had com- 
plained that New York was changing, dammit! 
without much sorrow in his deep voice. He had 
lived in Grand Street, once. Christian’s rooms 
were not far from the river, I knew, and so I 
sat up curiously as the cab met a rousing smell, a 
wind. The sea sent salt to meet me, and the 
widening street showed a green lantern as a sailing 
star above the unguessed width of that cool water. 
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MAN in white opened the white door 
while I battled with Christian’s lock, and 
said: “Hey, Billy!” while I blinked at 

a white hall. It surprised me that his hair was 
brown in all this whiteness. He asked: “Who 
gave you a key?” 

“T’m Mr. Gaar’s brother.” 

“Go on to Jerusalem! . . . No, wait a year! 
‘He’s got your picture on his chimney. Come on! 
I'll make down a bed for you.” 

I followed his bare feet upstairs and was 
charmed by a polychromatic design of flowers 
about each ankle. He was not servile, if a serv- 
ant, and whistled ‘“Tommy Dodd” while gas 
flamed slowly higher in two globes of a mighty, 
grey room that watched the street. _ 

Then he looked on me with favour and said: 
“Well, you ain’t half as ugly as Mr. Gaar, are 
you?” 

“T don’t think Christian’s so ugly.” 

“Set on a tack and grow beans!” he said. 
“But it’s no matter. He could bust anybody but 
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a whale over a fence into hell. Lugged me up 
las’ time I come in dished, and I ain’t hay.” 

He was burly, with an American flag hiding his 
chest and flippant little fishes at the root of each 
toe. Having looked at me, he began to curse a 
baby in awful, tangled oaths of injury. 

“T got three of my own to look at without 
tendin’ that sculpin of Mrs. Worth’s while she’s 
reportin’ at night!” 

“Does Mrs. Worth live here?” 

“Right downstairs. Reporters,” he said, “‘ain’t 
as bad as artists, but women is worst! Ask my 
wife! Well, I’m signed on to sail Sunday an’ let 
the ocean roll!’? He went padding through cur- 
tains of plain white into gloom beside a bed, and 
there cursed something that rattled back as a cot. 
Then he cursed someone named Homer: “‘Al- 
ways busts it down! ‘The nightgowns is in the 
chest under the drawers, if you wear any... . 
My wife won’t give this Homer a room upstairs 
neither. Look what he done to there!” 

I looked at a surface over a tumbled line of 
books and saw a wild Negro soldier pulling down 
a horse that kicked at emptiness. The charcoal 
strokes shocked me and I walked closer to stare. 
The thing stiffly lived on the grey paint, and 
underneath was scrawled: “Thanks for the 
$100. Happy New Year. W. Homer,” in red 
ink, 
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“How could a house be safe with a feller like 
that loose on to it?” 

“T don’t know,” I said, and dropped my stare 
to the books. Christian read books. Sheets 
flapped behind me and I heard rippling oaths. 
I looked at ‘‘Political Capacity of Workmen, P. J. 
Proudhon—Trans. from the French’; and a 
scarlet-covered “Maude” that Mother had given 
him; and at “Evidence as to Man’s Place in 
Nature,” by a person named Huxley. It had a 
sober, religious binding, and I wondered if Chris- 
tian ever went to church while I fingered ‘‘The 
Household of Bouverie, or, The Elixir of Gold, 
by A Southern Lady.” It had not been read. 
The clean leaves clung together, and page 115 
mentioned: ‘“The forehead of the mysterious 
stranger was high, narrow and projecting; the 
eyes, small, dark and deeply set, were of intense 
and glistening brilliancy. ... Every feature 
seemed imbued with separate life and mobility. 

. . sardonic lip, now revealing its treasures of 
ivory teeth.” I said “Jehoshaphat!” and shut 
the book. 

“Actors,” said the profane bed-maker and baby- 
tender, slamming down a pillow, “we won’t have 
in for nobody! Was one here this afternoon, 
lookin’ for your brother, with a rose to his coat. 
I heaved him outn here. He’d got a French 
name on his card.” 
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‘Sandoval ?” 

“Him! I better make you a Santy Cruz. 
The champagne’s all went.” 

He went through the bedroom and paused to 
name some object a slit-eyed scuttle butt before 
he began to chip ice. 

I called: “Did Mr. Sandoval say he’s an 
actor?” 

“He didn’t have to! I could tell by how he 
talked at me with one hand stuck in his vest.” 

Perhaps he was an actor. I didn’t care in the 
thrill of being here among Christian’s books, with 
his green winecups on the mantel of white stone 
and the U.S.S. Oneida above a desk where a port- 
folio sprawled and papers trembled in the wind. 
I walked to the mantel and looked at ‘‘Chrétien 
Coty de Sandoval” on a card tipped to a glass 
stem. An actor? Well, Christian knew report- 
ers and an artist. He must know all the vicious 
and free-living trades. He expanded cloudily in 
this grey room, without gilded frames and drap- 
eries, without a silly carpet on the grey planks of 
the floor. Peace rose upon me and the salted 
air brushed papers from the desk to hiss around 
my feet while I stared at an engraved young 
Saint Sebastian behind the glasses, his dark face 
woeful and three sturdy arrows in his naked mid- 
dle. ‘There was no picture of me. 

“Drink this an’ sprout your wiskers,” said the 
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sailor, handing me a tinkling reddish brew with 
two straws in its flood. “I got to go set with 
Mrs. Worth’s sculpin so’s she'll find me there. 
She’s about due in. S’long.” 

He took another glass downstairs. I sucked 
some Santa Cruz punch and nervously wondered 
what the uproarious sailor had mixed in its cold 
strength. When the butler poured too much 
champagne in my glass at home I often looked 
at ‘““The Death of Commodus” above the side- 
board and once last month the jaundiced Em- 
peror had distinctly flapped a corner of his toga 
full of purple wounds at me. Christian’s Negro 
soldier on the grey wall would warn me just as 
well . . . I liked him much more than the dying 
Commodus and yet he had cost nine hundred 
dollars less and he could not be credited to Art 
because Negroes were funny and Art wasn’t. 
Some horrid trait kept me from liking “The 
Death of Commodus” although the six marble 
columns behind the fallen Emperor’s throne were 
exactly like real marble and were much admired 
by Father’s guests. I yawned and picked up some 
of the papers fluttering against my ankle, and 
saw beside my thumb the date August 30th in 
Christian’s dreadful writing and ‘Thor’... 
There I was in a letter he’d been writing and I 
had the queerest sense of a fresh being because 
he had written my name. ‘Mother played the 
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harp all morning and Thor kind of wiggled all 
over and went off swimming in the river. It 
must be toothache to play the piano like he does 
and then have to listen to Mother’s trash. He 
used to listen like she was God when he was a—” 
No more on the sheet of cheap lined paper. An- 
other page had just a single sentence: ‘‘Happi- 
ness has to be an action of the brain.” I gaped 
at this profundity. He wasn’t writing to May 
Almy? No. “May thinks very well of Henry 
Lassiter because he does not run around and pity 
himself like Rivers and some of the other Secesh 
men in N. Y. He is a nice fellow but not 
so handsome as she says. Most handsome men 
are dumb idiots because they get petted so when 
young. Jenny Worth says some Dutch philoso- 
fer—” He so spelled the word. ‘—calls it the 
cheapest pleasure to pity one’s self? . . 0°91 
mustn’t read this diary. I giggled, reading: 
“Mrs. Almy would like to see the lot of us in hell. 
She is no such a fool as she looks. Josy Mans- 
field and Kitty Kane are visiting the man who is 
keeping Kitty in Tarrytown and all drove by us 
this afternoon. Mrs. A said, I suppose you know 
those actresses? to me and made it sound as if I 
was keeping both of them or something. She can 
make a hint sound something terrible. She re- 
minds me of—’ Well, I mustn’t read the sheets 
and I was piling them in the red portfolio again 
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whenI sawmy name. Mustn’t. Iread: “Thor 
thinks a lot more of me since I am engaged to 
May. He is very curious about it all. I must 
try and find out why he hates father so. Father 
pets him and I do not but he is kind of fond of 
me and of mother even if she makes him tired. 
I guess he thinks it is cheap of father to brag 
so much about our money. Father told a man 
at Del’s at lunch that our house cost $90,000. A 
Dutch waiter would know better than that. 
Father is not curious about anything. I guess 
that is the trouble with most men. He never 
asks Thor what he learned at school or what tune 
he is playing. Perhaps that is why Thor does 
not—” 

I set an inkwell on the papers and backed from 
the desk, full of late honour. He sat there and 
wrote down his thoughts. He sat and thought 
about me! Even the streams of my thin reason 
were plain to him, and he wrote down what I 
thought. A sheet rolled from hiding under a 
chair and I picked it up: ‘Perhaps some people 
fix all their’’—he had erased “love” and replaced 
it with ‘‘interest’—“‘‘on an animal because it never 
really grows up. Everybody talks of boys and 
dogs as like each other. But a boy grows up and 
studies people. If I met a critical dog I would 
run like a steam-engine. A man must be pretty 
cheap who would rather have a dog slobber on 
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him than have real friends. Cats never believe 
anything. If a cat could learn to telegraph i 

Someone had come in, downstairs, and Mrs. 
Worth spoke. She said: “Neddy, just run up 
and tell him—he’s here? Well, tell him that 
Christian wanted him to goto bed. He'll be late. 
He had to talk business with some man at Rup- 
ert’s Hotel—a man from New Orleans. . . 
I’m just melted! . . . Has baby been good?” 

“Awful!” the sailor snarled, and came bouncing 
up the stairs to tell me: ‘“‘Your brother’s to 
Roopert’s. Better pack in, Billy. He'll be out 
all night.” 

He then sped up farther stairs and slammed 
two doors. 

Christian’s nightgowns were made of the thin- 
nest linen and had no collars; but pockets hemmed 
with coloured silk bloomed on my chest as I but- 
toned one, and this novelty enthralled me, 
stretched on the cot before the mantel. I would 
stay awake and hear about Mr. Sandoval. Gas 
changed the green glasses of the shelf to cat’s 
eyes, and the day seethed through my head in 
sounding colours. Gilded dust. Silver silk. 
Carnelian. Colours were music of a woman 
singing—not my mother. Mrs. Almy was a cat, 
I saw, with black ears and a grey face. What 
was I? I? I? Iwasa black statue, and tried 
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to move my legs. People said: ‘Oh, Blacky!” 
I smashed the golden harp with a club. 

Christian looked down at me and laughed: 
“Why didn’t you turn the gas out ?” 

He stood in a mist for a moment and then was 
clearly Christian, with a cigar in his mouth, grin- 
ning calmly. 

I sat up and asked: ‘‘What time’s it?” as a 
clock struck three times carefully to inform me. 

“Go to sleep, son.” 

“T ain’t sleepy. Been asleep along time. Say, 
what’s Mr. Sandoval want with you? He’s an 
actor, isn’t he?” 

Christian said ‘“Ac—” and took his cigar to a 
window. It made a touch of noise on the side- 
walk. Immeasurable stillness held the city. 
“You might think that, Blacky, pretty easy... . 
Didn’t like him?” 

“No. He ain’t an actor?” 

‘FYe’s just a gentleman, son. If you don’t be- 
lieve it ask him. He’s Christian Coty de San- 
doval—captain, when there was a war goin’ on. 
His name ain’t really Sandoval. His place is 
named St. Jean du Val, but the niggers couldn’t 
say it straight, back a hundred years ago, so it got 
to be Sandoval. He'll tell you so. I ain’t seen 
him since 1862. This trash about absence makes 
the heart grow fonder don’t work awful well. 
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That catamonkey’s all right though. It walked 
all round the garden at Rupert’s and bit an ac- 
tress.” 

“Flonest? 

“Take her word for it! Well, go to sleep, 
Blacky.” 

“T ain’t sleepy, Christian. D’you go to Rup- 
ert’s much? Awful rowdy, isn’t it?” 

He pondered. ‘Why, so-so. It’s dressed-up 
rowdy. Some of the dancin’ ain’t what Mrs. 
Almy would approve of. Don’t know why it’s 
worse to see a woman in tights stand on one foot 
in a beer-garden than at the opera bouffe last 
season, with all the wooden Injuns in the boxes. 
We'll go there some night.’ He grinned. 
‘You'll be disappointed. . . . How’s Uncle Pat’s 
social club this evenin’ ?” 

‘“But—oh, you went there and they told you 
I’d been?” 

“Didn't. I don’t care for gamblin’. Knew 
you'd go there, though. You ain’t awful myste- 
rious, Blacktop, after anybody’s studied you some. 
You're curious about things. So’m I. You go 
spend three years eatin’ hard-tack and plain beef 
with a lot of sailors that ain’t curious about nothin’ 
but what’s square under their nose and you'll be 
more curious yet. But J had a good time on the 
Oneida, considerin’.” Then, having crushed 
me, he raised me in another slow speech: ‘‘Any- 
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how, I wanted you to see this Sandoval. Only 
saw the feller once—1862—but he stuck in my 
head. I thought he was an ass. Seems that he 
ain’t, by a train and two engines. He’s gone and 
remembered all about me—my name, and who pa 
is, the whole show. ‘That’s good memory when 
he saw me just once, and I was asleep—drunk— 
part the time. Anybody that can remember a 
sixteen-year-old lunkear’s name and his daddy’s 
name for eight years is no fool in that part of his 
head anyways.” 

He leaned his shoulders on the mantel and 
green glasses clicked. I thought Sandoval’s mem- 
ory no better than another. If Christian was 
homely, he was memorable for his hair, lighter 
than May Almy’s gay hair, and for his shoulders. 
He had come only once with mother to see me at 
school, but people recalled his square face, with 
the narrow nose, and his rough, lounging voice. 

‘Well, we sat in his rooms, and his kinkajou 
ran down the balconies and got as much atten- 
tion as Mother would in a store she’s buyin’ out. 
He wants somethin’. ... The feller’s rich. 
He’s got a sugar-mill and so on at Sandoval. It’s 
up the river from New Orleans. And he’s got 
his old uncle’s house in New Orleans. ‘The old 
people are dead, since the war. . . . We had two 
quarts of champagne and were awful polite. He’s 
just come from Paris... . Happens that Pm 
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under an obligation to this Sandoval, Blacky. 
Got to help him find a feller he wants to see pretty 
bad. It ain’t honourable to refuse. Kind of 
funny job though. No,” he told the air over me, 
“T can’t honourably refuse, and he knows it. 
Guess if Mrs. Almy rolled you on a barrel after 
she found you drowned you’d do what she asked 
you.” 

‘Were you drowned, Christian?” 

His grin glowed. 

“In a kind of way. . . . Well, here’s the myste- 
rious stranger’s story. . . . He’s a fool, though, 
to be so mysterious! The war’s over. Here’s 
these Southern fellers like Barclay Rivers and 
Lassiter swellin’ all over town. If Sandoval 
climbed on to a platform in the middle of Broad- 
way and yelled: ‘I was a secesh officer!’ all the 
loafers’d say would be: ‘Aw, you'll die of it!’ 
or, ‘Pull up your pants, Billy!” 

“Oh, he thinks he’s going to get hung or some- 
thin’ ?” 

“T can’t make out. Maybe he’s just showin’ 
off. . . . I bet he’s a kind of curiosity any place 
he hangs his hat. Here’s what: His Uncle, 
Pierre Coty, and some other Confederates in New 
Orleans got a hold of an English shippin’-agent 
named Ross—Edward Ross. . .. This was in 
64. Grant had taken Vicksburg and the river 
was open for business—nearly. Anyhow, there 
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were a lot of these cotton-buyers from the North 
that were out there. Father probably did busi- 
ness with them when he was gettin’ cotton for 
Robert Almy to send to England. . . . Well, 
these friends of Sandoval’s wanted to send a pres- 
ent to Paris, to a lady’—he grinned—‘“or San- 
doval says so. So they got some Union man in 
New Orleans to take it up to St. Louis on a Union 
boat—gunboat or a transport or somethin’— 
and this Ross man signed a receipt. Then he 
wrote back that the present had sailed from New 
York. Then they heard not a sound, not a fun- 
eral note as the corpse from the ramparts, et 
cetera and so forth. The lady in Paris didn’t 
get her present. It’s too bad. Last winter San- 
doval goes over to Paris and scrubs around and 
finds out that she never heard of this Edward 
Ross, and new Sandoval’s poison-mad because 
this Ross just stole the thing, which you can bet 
your pants was money! ‘That’s the trouble with 
Sandoval. He comes to me with this yarn and 
then don’t tell me the truth!” 

My mind found a speed. A shimmering 
woman in white Paris was to get a present from 
some Confederates in 1864, and Christian 
thought it must be money, and this shadow Ross 
had stolen it. And Sandoval was lying already, 
in the level, tapping voice. Here was the war 
rolling back with all its rumours and jabberings 
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of spies and briberies and its pressing charm of 
flags. The war had scared me while Christian 
was heroic in the fleet, shoving rafts of fired 
cotton from a ship, getting wet, getting calmed 
into a statue of young manhood that daunted me. 
Here was the war! 

“You mean they were tryin’ to get somebody— 
Cora Pearl or one of those people—in Paris to 
get the Emperor to send over an army and help 
the South? Isthatit? Only the French bankers 
wouldn’t let him?” 

“Booh! Take a look at Louis Napoleon’s 
whiskers and guess he’d ever help anybody do 
nothin’! But that’s what this is about. Sando- 
val won’t say so. No, this was a little present, 
a trifle.’ His voice almost caught the running 
note of Sandoval’s voice. “Yes, these gentlemen 
—always remember to be sure I know they were 
gentlemen—these gentlemen weren’t sendin’ over 
lace underdrawers or a feather fan. This was 
money. ‘They trusted this Englishman with some 
money to slip to Paris on an English boat from 
New York. It’s funny to think jobs like that 
went on, but they did. Sandoval’s poison-mad! 
This Ross’ll get his face slapped if Sandoval 
catches him.’ Christian’s face masked suddenly 
with the ugly rigidity of muscles that made him 
sullen. ‘The mask broke. “There was a Ross— 
that talked British too—back in ’66, or around 
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then, when Pa had me down at the bank tryin’ 
to teach me business. Bully blue job it was! I 
just remember. Those English shippin’ men 
would come and and gas at pa a good deal... . 
But this was money that Sandoval’s old uncle and 
his friends were sendin’. They were all French. 
They’d try to get help from France—yes. But 
he wouldn’t say so.” 

My brother was, for a man of twenty-four, 
frank. He had frankly wearied of Almy and 
Company and had borrowed enough money to 
speculate in gold. He openly joked with our 
father when they talked at all. He had a desire 
to go lazily and openly along, amused and cu- 
rious. I could see that Sandoval was a show to 
him, a searching amusement. ‘This creature had 
come bowing up out of the war. 

“You've got to help Mr. Sandoval?” 

“Got to; obligation, like I said; matter of hon- 
our, really. He’s funny. Got this kinkajou. 
. . . Guess what he had for a pet when he was 
on parole after we got hold of New Orleans.” 

I could only think of a superlative kinkajou. 
Christian flattened his hands on the hearth after 
dropping to sit there, and talked, against my 
eagerness, without stirring. We were suddenly 
intimate, comfortably brothers, and he talked 
with his eyes lighted deeply by the gas, in a rich 
ambling that slowly made a tale. 
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N May 1, 1862, two nervous regiments 
oozed from a fat transport and marched 
between shifting crowds over dull mud 

into New Orleans. Christian watched this 
noiseless passage while he ate an orange on the 
white broad rail of the Oneida’s gun-deck. He 
envied the Yankee and Wisconsin infantrymen. 
They knew how to cook in the frantic city; old 
sailors said so, who had eaten Creole foods there 
before this war. The Oneida had taken fifty men 
of the sunk Varuna’s crew; meals were slim in the 
jostle. The big lad swung his feet and a Negro 
in a skiff on the ochre water called up: ‘‘Salt 
horse! Salt horse!’ nastily, as if he had not been 
freed five days ago from the chance of being sold 
into more slavery. Christian threw the sucked 
orange at him and hit him. 

Other lads climbed down from rigging that 
rose against the tamed sky which no longer 
dropped shells. The mob hadn’t fired on the 
troops. General Butler would show New Or- 
leans how to behave. Why shouldn’t everybody 
go ashore and eat? Why—this was immediate 
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—shouldn’t Christian go straight to the com- 
mander and tell him so? And it was notorious 
that he, Christian, had an oilskin bag slung to 
his neck that still held, after much apprentice 
poker, seven gold pieces: Obvious that Chris- 
tian, as became a hero, should take ten of his 
most devoted admirers on shore and feed them. 

They said: ‘Aw, cut along, ol’ feller! Go 
on, do!” 

A warm importance swelled in Christian, aged 
sixteen years and five months. He had reported 
with nine other enlisted men to Flag Officer Far- 
ragut on the Hartford yesterday, and had been 
publicly called a credit to the Navy. No one in 
the flat city would see that he had shoved off this 
fire-raft from the Oneida’s side without much 
knowing how he did it. His wrist, wrenched by 
clinging to a rope while he kicked at the moist 
logs of the flaring oblong, was all right now. He 
said “Well,” and the thing was getting probable, 
when bugles sounded all along the curve of the 
anchored fleet and an ensign on the gunboat’s 
bridge brutally read an order to the lined crew: 
No one would go ashore at all! 

Immature mutiny threatened while night be- 
gan again. Christian’s circle slapped mosquitoes 
on bared breasts and watched New Orleans twin- 
kle below larger stars. A  fourteen-year-old 
from Philadelphia knotted his capital, fifty-four 
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cents, into a handkerchief and vowed to swim 
to the levee, where tethered steamboats were 
lighted and women sang, clearly, “Dixie” and 
“C’est pour Nous.” Charred cotton ran in the 
wind and Christian thought of gravy dribbling 
off silver spoons. Here were these seven gold 
wealths that Mr. Almy had given him when Chris- 
tian went to say good-bye at the bank in January. 
Well, damn! He pulled on his shirt and went 
craftily to the quarters of Ensign Jack Fetter, 
whose mother lived near us in Bank Street. 

“Christy, I’d like to get ashore myself,” said 
the ensign; “but damned if I know how! Here, 
though! You needn’t tell any of those other 
whelps this, but the old man’s cursin’ the grub. 
We may send off a boat to buy fresh vegetables in 
the morning. I’ll see you on it.” 

Christian did not sleep, and breakfast was 
skimpy. But toward noon he dropped between 
the oarsmen of the Oneida’s biggest surviving 
boat at Ensign Fetter’s heels. A cutlass battered 
his left knee and he sat primly stiff, wondering 
how many fights he might have after this open 
favouritism. 

Patrols of the Wisconsin regiment passed 
_ among the groups that endlessly curled in from 
the blue line’s passage and then swung out to stare 
after it. Grey uniforms faced with red blinked 
in the turmoil of a narrow street, but the cuffs 
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had been stripped of devices and no swords 
dangled among crinolines. The city sulked, mad, 
half frightened and very hungry, as the stalls 
showed when Ensign Fetter’s troops gaped at 
bandannas in the region of markets. Christian 
chewed a queer glazed fruit and the young officer 
loaded his baskets with odd things—decent beets, 
some yams. ‘The eight men of the Oneida gazed 
at scuttling women, and a hag in green corsets 
spoke French from a high veranda waving a 
tricolour. She ended with: ‘“Dinaire, two 
dollar.” 

Ensign Fetter had a generous heart. The men 
piled their baskets in a corner of a shaded room, 
and the hag, in a dressing-robe, bullied two moist 
quadroon women over her shoulder while she set 
out red bottles on a table. She was Parisian, 
and the war meant only poor trade to her. It 
would be a bad meal—soup, pompano, stewed 
lamb, an omelet with rum. Cigars? No, she 
had none. Up the street were tobacconists. 

“Here,” said the ensign, “‘cut up and bring us 
some, Christy.” 

Christian gulped down a tumbler’s depth of 
some vehement wine and went under the veranda 
into the scalding light, suddenly hotter. A girl 
swept back her crinoline so that it danced and 
showed yellow stockings. He flushed from her 
scowl, tramping off. ‘Two youths in short grey 
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jackets passed with their chins in air. Then it 
was plain to Christian that he had conquered New 
Orleans in person. He was no longer hungry. 
He strolled and turned a corner into a nice street 
where growths rambled on upper galleries and 
the light was tolerable through trees. The 
sheathed cutlass trifled with his leg too heavily. 
He drew it and marched up this street into a 
blurred bevy of pantaloons that did not give way. 
He disliked that and stopped to think as a crowd 
pressed in on his arms. Suddenly he knew that 
wine had dazed him. An exact remembrance of 
Uncle Pat came into Christian’s mind. No one 
listened. Some hand dragged forward the front 
of his blue blouse and someone spat on his neck. 
He said “Hi, hi, hi” in the death of logic, and 
then the matter became a frothy gallop of acts. 
He was wonderfully hurt and grieved... . It 
must have been high noon; he became soberly 
wakeful to the notes of a clock striking ten. 
The place of his waking was a bedchamber 
that opened into a garden or a courtyard, and 
candles sat in plump silver holders on a marble 
console. ‘There were other candles in the garden; 
and a statue, very tall, of the Virgin was sheer 
blue between two frail trees before an endless 
wall. Mist about Christian was a netting when 
he kicked at it, and a man in tawny linen got up 
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from a chair of gold brocade to tell him: ‘Do 
not be afraid.” 

Pierre Coty, Christian thought, must have been 
sixty. He had a round yellow face and his 
hands were handsome in many gestures. Every- 
thing was well. The servants were cleaning and 
mending Christian’s clothes. All this was re- 
grettable. The city possessed a band of ruffians, 
not gentlemen, who took occasion to brawl. 
Naturally there was great excitement. The 
mayor and Mr. Soulé were arguing with General 
Butler. Citizens thronged the streets before the 
St. Charles Hotel. Well, this was war! No 
doubt everything would be arranged by morning. 
Fortunately, Mr. Coty’s nephew had made an in- 
terference. A gentleman could always control the 
low class. Christian sat rubbing his bruises and 
wanted a drink of water, wildly shy and naked as 
a horse, facing Mr. Coty’s frilled shirt. Then 
young Sandoval came in from the garden and 
his spurs stopped the musical dignity of the old 
man’s talk. 

Sandoval was then twenty-two, fragile and uni- 
formed. He stood talking to his uncle, and 
Christian heard in the fluttering French the one 
word ‘“‘brute” repeated many times. The of- 
ficer’s red collar was open and his dark chin sank 
between the wings. He had the look of a tall 
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Napoleon, a hand thrust into his jacket; but he 
carried a wriggling white kitten under one arm 
and often lifted its pink nose and kissed it. This 
convinced Christian that he was an ass. 

More men in linen or in uniforms were gath- 
ered in the garden, and English words came now 
and then. 

Someone said in violence: ‘“This ought to 
wake Bonaparte up!” And another man spoke 
of ‘“‘proper representation to the Tuileries.” It 
came to Christian that there was nothing villain- 
ous in these voices. He sat and heard the in- 
dignation well from the courtyard. The South 
spoke and a blankness settled on my brother. An 
army had seized the city of these people and they 
grieved. How would anyone feel about that? 

Young Sandoval turned and said: “You must 
advise us, sir.’ Christian had never been called 
“sir” before. ‘“‘We do not know what to do. 
It is troubling. It was, perhaps, incorrect to 
bring you here. It would have been wiser to take 
you to the quartier of your general. ‘Those silly 
people, though, were ugly; they would have ended 
by killing you. Fortunately, I had a carriage. 
A gentleman can always control a mob.” 

Christian doubted that, while he was awed by 
the tapping run of Sandoval’s speech. He 
croaked out some thanks and sat fingering the 
oilskin bag that still hung to his neck. Sandoval’s 
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speeches had a certain civil bite, and the young 
fellow stood looking at my brother through the 
white net with a serene disapproval that sent 
Christian’s eyes down to his bruised and plastered 
knees. He had never much cared whether people 
approved of him or not before. Now he was 
a caged specimen of the Union strength to these 
Southerners, and some of the men had strolled 
from the garden to look at him. 

One of the voices declared: ‘“They’re recruit- 
ing their navy from the Germans.” 

“IT ain’t,” said Christian. ‘‘Pa’s half Danish 
and we live at Number 5 Bank Street.” 

A voice deeper in the group said: “Oh, that’s 
in New York. 

But this was by way of condemnation. New 
York had no importance to these men, and when 
he recited that Father was the superb Mr. Robert 
Almy’s secretary no one admired the fact. He 
heard, though, the French word “banquier,” 
which meant banker. In some hope of impress- 
ing anybody, the boy stated that Mr. Almy was 
one of the richest men in New York or the world. 

But no one cared, to his notice. 

“Tt would be better for him to have some coffee 
before you take him back to the levee,” said old 
Coty. ‘‘His officers will be anxious.” 

Someone advised that Christian be turned over 
to General Butler at the Union headquarters. 
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The group politely argued, and Sandoval’s white 
kitten climbed the shaking mosquito-bar which 
came down from the roof of his bedstead. Two 
black servants brought Christian’s mended clothes, 
and he was terribly shocked to find his under- 
garments scented with orange flower, his shoes 
polished. He dressed while these men—seven in 
all—wondered what Union authority had best 
take him in charge. 

A fair man was called Heidseick, and this may 
have been Charles Heidseick, the champagne 
king, who was then in New Orleans and outraged 
by the invasion. Christian’s mind balanced on 
the queerness of his place, hearing these suave 
men grow indignant as they drank coffee from 
thin cups and ate little vanilla cakes. Had such 
a ruffian as this General Butler the right to give 
officers, gentlemen, paroles? Had the mayor 
been discreet to talk to the Northern general at 
all? 

A dark bearded man said: ‘‘We should have 
burned the town, sir!’ and Sandoval’s kitten 
hissed. 

Sandoval led my brother through the court- 
yard past some statues, and Christian remembered 
the flowery space as monstrous. A thin lady 
whose crinoline had ten red ruffles on its white- 
ness was sewing under a lamp, and Sandoval 
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paused to commit his kitten to her care, calling 
her tante. Inimical shadows roamed a balcony 
and looked down at Christian. There was a 
great cage shaped as an Indian mosque behind 
Madame Coty’s chair, and love-birds seemed too 
small on a gilded perch. A huge mulatto draped 
Sandoval’s grey uniform with a black cloak. My 
brother felt that a luxurious routine had been 
foully upset by his presence, and limped after 
Sandoval under iron gates into a street, He 
waded in more thanks. 

“Oh,”’ said the officer, “that is nothing!” 

He destroyed Christian with the speech and did 
not talk as they were driven on silk cushions 
through many streets. Once the carriage passed 
some Yankee soldiers circular about a girl under 
a lamp, and Sandoval made a noise between his 
lips. It was a proud sound of disapproval. He 
abolished the girl and the soldiers in a breath. 

Be our nameis... . 2’ 

“Christian G. Gaar,” said Christian. 

When the carriage stopped on the levee a 
Wisconsin sergeant bawled: ‘Who are you?” 

The young man reared as a cloaked, romantic 
figure and abolished the sergeant with another 
noise of his tongue on his teeth. 

“I am Mr. Coty de Sandoval. This boy was 
set upon by some drunkards. He will tell you 
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that he was courteously treated at my uncle’s 
house. And you may tell his officers that he was 
not to blame,” said Sandoval, sitting down. 

His carriage passed along the levee’s dullness 
and was absorbed in the night gradually, while 
Christian explained himself to the lounging 
guards, who exclaimed in sharp, loud voices. 

My brother undid his waistcoat, getting up 
from the hearth, and yawned: “They sounded 
awful funny after all that French. Kind of 
coarse, too... . Well, here’s this Sandoval, 
now! He’s a gentleman. He’ll tell you so, 
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HRISTIAN did not wake while I bathed 
and dressed. It now seemed perfectly 
righteous to borrow one of his shirts 

and a pair of socks from the dresser in chipped 
walnut, which was the only other adornment of 
the room where he lay rolled in sleep and sheets. 
He changed, asleep, and was simple; the Chris- 
tian of 5 Bank Street who took me swimming 
from the docks of the North River and fought 
Irish boys valiantly in sundry back yards. 

I felt privileged to wake him up and say: ‘Hi, 
Christian, pretty near eleven!” 

He passed his fingers through the muddled am- 
ber hair and was brisk at once. 

“Go yell to Neddy for a lot of grub, son... . 
Hey, seventeen, ain’t you? What'll I give you, 
Blacky ?”’ 

“Oh, nothin’ !” 

“Go on!” he said. “I’ve still got fifty-nine 
thousand in the bank. Name your _ 

“You'll take me to this prizefight ?” 

He grinned. 

“Man wants but little here below. . . . Hey, 
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there’s a gang coming to lunch at twelve. Go 
down and get yourself some coffee, Blacktop, and 
tell Neddy to get some chairs.”’ 

The sailor used up three novel oaths when I 
found him in a kitchen that was wild with babies. 
He dashed off, and his wife, a very fat, pretty 
girl, gave me and her youngest daughter break- 
fast composedly, saying: ‘‘Neddy always gits 
fractious before a v’y’ge. He’s goin’ to San 
Francisco this time. There’s the sweetin’.” 
Several babies climbed my legs while I took the 
sugar-bowl from a shelf. The nameless matron 
cuffed them and told one: ‘Pansy Worth, you 
go set in your ma’s room.” 

Mrs. Worth’s child crawled under the stove 
instead. I carried up Christian’s tray and heard 
a violin declare the first phrase of a largo from 
the third floor. The notes descended without 
stress or flourish through the white halls under a 
noise of rain, placid as the music. Mother would 
be mourning the damp lawns at home. In this 
world I could not worry, could not be fretted by 
her voice and the flash of vulgar bracelets. It 
was like school again, a male paradise, and Neddy 
padded the grey planks of the living-room, getting 
rid of my cot and cursing. 

“Save it for your trip to San Francisco. Any 
passengers going?” 

‘None! Captain Hoe’s lookin’ for some. 
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These railways is spoilin’ the trade,” said Neddy, 
hurling sheets about. “Or if passengers come 
they'd be—wimmen with a parcel of—babies! 
How many’s to yer—lunch-party ?” 

“Can’t remember. I told ’em at the restaur- 
ant, though. Get in some more chairs and shut 
your mouth. I’m thinking,” Christian said, and 
lighted a cigar. 

The sailor now swore only in the hallway, and 
a German waiter with two lesser Germans came 
with covered dishes and silver buckets engraved 
“Hotel St. Nicholas.” Christian raised and let 
fall a long foot under his sheets, and his face was 
a mask. Sandoval boiled inside his head. 

He told me: ‘Uncle Pat ought to know most 
of the blacklegs in the city, son,” andthen: “This 
ain’t a job for a detective. ‘The feller’s right.” 
The waiters went to mumble German on the 
stairs and Christian grunted: ‘“I’d give an ear 
to know just how many Confederate agents there 
were in New York while the war was goin’ on. 
The Cotys must have known what they were 
doin’ though.” 

“Does he think this man got caught with the 
money—or whatever it was?” 

“FHe don’t know. It was to go on an English 
steamer from New York. This Edward Ross 
signed a receipt for the thing in St. Louis on Aug- 
ust 29, 1864. Six years and sixteen days ago. 
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. . . What good will it do Sandoval to find out 
that somebody stole this money? I’m sure it’s 
money. He can’t get it back. His uncle wouldn’t 
take the oath of allegiance. Somebody’s going 
to get their nose bloody if he finds out. Poison- 
mad! ... Edward J. Ross. Bet there’s six- 
teen hundred of ’em. . . . Hey, Blacktop! Cut 
along and look at the directory! Tell Neddy to 
catch you a cab. Umbrella’s behind the door.” 
There was a cab under the maple before the 
house, and the cabman thought directories stayed 
with druggists. We moved in wetness on 
Grand Street, and I seriously thought about San- 
doval. The thing seemed dangerous. I had 
wholly taken Christian’s view. It was dented 
into me by his voice, and there could be no other 
resolution of the brown man’s wish. Yet it 
seemed futile. “The war was over five years ago, 
and here was Sandoval scrabbling up dead facts 
about a bribe that hadn’t reached some woman in 
Paris. ‘The war was over. Captain Lassiter 
lounged on cushions in our house and one-time 
rebel officers went to dine everywhere in society. 
. . . Society was fleeing Grand Street rightfully. 
I forgot Sandoval, watching linen flap from an 
upper window. Two girls walked with red 
shawls cuddling their heads, and a smaller girl 
was barefoot, hopping in the gutter. A house 
had tall letters, ‘“Seamen’s Hotel and Bar,” be- 
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side a drug store’s pestle, and two hairy youths 
were buying pink soap from a pimpled clerk who 
shoved me the directory with an elbow and talked 
on about some ship aground near Long Branch. 

I copied out three Edward J. Rosses from a 
grimy column and thought that Edward J. Ross 
of East Twenty-second Street was more likely to 
be Sandoval’s victim than a clergyman or a 
poulterer. The clerk accepted ten cents for the 
use of his volume and I was driven back toward 
the river, which showed real masts as I came to 
the white steps. Grand Street ended in docks, 
brown above water, and the slope of Brooklyn 
was not blurred by thinning rain. A pink ferry 
crept along and a tug chased it, passed it. [I lin- 
gered on the sidewalk to see all this marine be- 
haviour, in great happiness, and another cab came 
to stop by the maple-tree. 

My father looked at me without surprise, and 
opened his umbrella before saying: “Ah, 
Thorold!” 

“T stayed with Christian all night, sir. We 
were at the show.” 

“T see. And was it nice?” 

He had not the least accent, but he was always 
foreign in my ears, always thinking of his gram- 
mar in this tongue. 

I answered: ‘‘Well, all right, sir,” and hoped 
that he wouldn’t kiss me between two umbrellas 
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and before Neddy, who was scrubbing the white 
steps in a passion. But Father kissed me. His 
lips landed on my cheek with emphasis silently. 

“You look very nice in that suit, Thorold. 
You wore it last night? That was right. And 
our Christian is at home?” 

C Ain’ €peyet, str 

Gaar lightly pinched my ear with his yellow- 
cased fingers, and said: ‘Dear, ‘ain’t’ is not very 
nice grammar for a boy who is seventeen to-day. 
We are grown up, now. . . . But if Christian is 
still in bed, he is at home. So let us go up the 
stairs.” 

He shut his umbrella, nodded the sailor from 
the door-step, and his straight black back mounted 
before me through this whiteness. He erased 
the German waiters and strolled along the hall, 
humming a French air exactly. Then he saluted 
Christian across the bed’s foot with a flourish of 
one glove, and I admired his decent gaiety. He 
might rage, but he was never glum. When my 
conscience ordered me to admire the slim man, it 
was this easy brightness that I chose. 

“Hello, pa,” said Christian. ‘“What’s the 
news?” 

“Your mother has a toothache. Not bad 
though. ‘Too much candy perhaps. You drive 
me mad, dear! Ask Thorold if this is not—he 
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would say ‘ain’t’—a dog’s kennel! Do buy some 
nice carpets, Christian!” 

“Go to thunder, pa! You have to be elegant 
and commodious. I don’t. Sit down and have 
a drink.” 

Father sat on the bed with a comic gesture and 
told me: ‘See how I am treated! ... Well, 
you will be married next month, so it does not 
matter. A dog’s kennel, though!” He stripped 
the soft gloves from his lean pink hands and 
abruptly said: “Now! I must scold you!” 

“If it’s about comin’ back to the bank, pa, save 
your wind. I won't!” 

“No, no, no! But you are being silly. Shall 
I scold you before Thorold?” 

“Blacky ain’t any morals, pa.” 

This so touched me that I coughed and sat 
down safely away from Father on the other side 
of Christian’s feet. Of course, Gaar didn’t like 
these rooms and the bare clean floors. He wove 
his thumbs in the fine chain that sauntered on the 
white dots of his waistcoat. His grey head 
turned a little and he took the silver buckets into 
a blue eye, took the whole room and Christian’s 
open night-gown. He could eat facts with one 
swirl of the brown lashes. 

“You should get dressed before your guests 
come, dear.” 
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“A night-shirt’s good enough for’em. They’re 
all rowdy, except Jenny Worth, and she’s so 
respectable she'll die of it.” 

“But is it—I am a fussy old man—is it not too 
eccentric to receive calls in a _ night-gown? 
‘Farouche’ is the French word, I think. And 
who is Miss Worth?” 

“Mrs. Worth, pa. She’s a lady reporter on 
the ——” 

“Just so! And when you already know that 
Mrs. Almy regards you as eccentric, dear, you 
take this Mrs. Worth in a box to the play. I 
see in the Herald that she wore black peau de soie 
and carried white roses. . . . You silly fool,” 
said Father, without stirring, ‘‘a drunken sailor 
would have more sense than do such a thing—to 
do such a thing!” 

He had blazed without preamble into the rank, 
slurring voice of his rages. 

Christian looked at him for three breaths, and 
then said: “Tl die of it! I ain’t marryin’ 
Mrs. Almy, pa.” 

“FfYer daughter! Her one child!” 

“Blacky and I sit in a box at Daly’s with Mrs. 
Worth. She’s got a four-year-old baby and a 
husband. I bet she’s thirty. Comin’ out to 
the house to-night to report our circus... . 
Have I got to be in love with a woman to take 
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her to a show? Mrs. Almy and May wouldn’t 
come. Go soak your head, pa.” 

Gaar passed his thumb along his chain and 
said: ‘Ah, that is much better! Very well, 
then; to-night you will introduce Mrs. Worth to 
Mrs. Almy and we will be more comfortable. 
But you are a silly fellow, Christian.” 

“T’m just awful, pa.” 

Father laughed and touched Christian’s sheeted 
foot with his palm. He was gay again, and gaily 
yawned: “Be home well before dinner to get 
our Thorold dressed.” 

“T’ll cut his finger-nails myself, pa. I’m goin’ 
to get him drunk before the war-dance of the 
wooden Injuns starts to-night so’s he won’t suffer 
so much.” 

“Our Christian is immoral.” 

Christian argued: “It ain’t immoral to get 
drunk, pa. It’s just stoopid. There’s no such 
thing as morals anyhow. There’s things that are 


honourable to do and things that are un- 
” 


honour 

“Dishonourable, Christian—dis !” 

“Fave it your own way. . . . Say, pa, is there 
any such thing as a good private detective in this 
town? A friend of mine was askin’.” 

Gaar swung his umbrella and shrugged, serene 
again. He shook his head. 
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“For any inquiry that is really delicate, no.”’ 

“Well, for a pretty coarse inquiry?” 

‘Would not the police force serve? I could 
give your friend a letter to the mayor.” 

“Don’t think that’d do. Thank you, though, 
pa. But, say, do you remember of any English- 
man named Ross who was a shipping-agent or 
something like that back in the war? E. J 
Ross ?” 

“Of course—Edward J. Ross. But I think he 
was a Scotchman, my dear fellow, not English. 
He died in—I think, 1866. A nice man.” 

“Oh, blow! Leave any family around?” 

“T think that he was a bachelor. Shall I find 
out ?” 

“Tt ain’t important. If you could find out, 
though, pa, I’d be obliged. You’ve got a good 
memory.” 

“Oh, what you call a good memory is nothing 
except the habit to observe people, Christian. 
These people such as Ross one meets in restau- 
rants and omnibuses or bar-rooms. It is no 
trouble to remember. ... A tall man, nicely 
dressed, who always tried to give one a cigar— 
that is Ross. It is no trouble to remember 
people. . . . He died in 1866, I am pretty sure. 
But I shall find out if you like. . . . And please 
to be at home at five. We want our Thorold to 
look his best to-night.” 
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He kissed his Thorold and went away to the 
offices plated with mahogany in Chambers Street 
or to lunch with other bankers somewhere. 

Christian watched my face for a minute, and 
then said: ‘Oh, Blacky, hold your hosses! Go 
slow! It ain’t worth gettin’ mad about!” 

mittistool 

“Ain’t neither! Pa looks at my bein’ engaged 
to May as a good thing for us with the wooden 
Injuns. He’s vulgar, outside his business. This 
show to-night,” Christian pondered, “‘is pretty 
funny. ... You're an awful handsome feller, 
Blacktop. I don’t doubt the wooden Injuns’ll 
take to you. Youcan bea swell if you want to.” 

“T don’t! I want to be—well, kind of like 
you.” 

Christian blushed and rubbed his nose with the 
back of a hand. ‘Then he said that man wanted 
little here below, and threw a tough pillow at me. 
He went on: ‘Well, this sounds like crape on 
the door for Sandoval’s business. Pa’s got this 
memory like glue. We'll see though. Ross may 
have left a family or some friends. . . . Here 
comes my gang of burglars; we'll see. You've 
got too much sense to say anything to Jenny 
Worth about pa havin’ been here and all that.” 

I had, in five minutes, no desire to say any- 
thing to any of a dozen new people eating lobster 
mayonnaise and drinking chilled Rhine-wine 
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around Christian’s bed or on chairs of the living- 
room. 

Mrs. Worth, in a mussed blue dress, talked of 
her baby: ‘I took her up to the merry-go-round 
at Fifty-ninth Street and she just stood and stood, 
and I put her on one of the horses, and then she 
just cried dreadfully until I took her off. And 
then she stood and looked at it going around 
again.” 

A thin little woman in white thought that life 
was much like the conduct of Mrs. Worth’s baby. 
People wanted to do exciting, tragical things until 
they did them, and then they cried to be taken off. 
It was always so. One was always being hurt. 

“Mercy!’? said Mrs. Worth. “I don’t think 
there’s really anything tragical for ever in life, 
Frankie. Something awful happens, and then 
you just pick up the pieces and go on to the next 
thing. It’s like that.” 

People were silent, thinking about life, and the 
waiters brought in caramel ices. 

Christian yawned: ‘That's stoopid. Because 
there ain’t anything tragical. I mean for a sane 
person. When a baby busts its leg it’s too bad, 
because a baby can’t understand what’s happened. 
A sane person knows what’s happening, don’t he ?” 

‘No, he doesn’t,” a tall fellow boomed. ‘Life 
is a succession of unrelated accidents that make up 
a universal accident.” 
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“But a sane person knows that, Harper.” 

“They don’t show many signs of it, Chris. 
We're islands surrounded by a sea that we call 
Death. The politics of our island are mighty im- 
portant, and tragic to most of us. We can’t en- 
joy breaking our legs.” 

“Well, we ought to.” People jeered. Chris- 
tian flushed a little and cried: ‘Shut up! I 
mean that we ought to be—be awful interested 
init, whatever happens. We ought to be curious 
about it. ‘There ain’t enough curiosity in this 
country.” 

“Did you ever read Dickens’ ‘American Notes’? 
We're supposed to be the most inquisitive people 
alive,” a sandy youth said, with a point of caramel 
on his nose. 

“Oh, booh! To want to know how much a 
man makes a year and where an actress gets her 
diamonds—that ain’t curiosity!” 

av haters ¢” 

My brother hesitated. Then he plunged on: 
“It’s a kind of happiness in—in findin’ out things; 
examinin’ everything 

“Science,” said Mr. Harper. “You've a 
scientific mind, Chris. But did you ever break 
your leg, old man? But you're right. We're a 
superficial nation.” 

The adjective scared me. But Mrs. Worth 
thought that we were a young nation and would 
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get over our superficiality. She seemed so hope- 
ful that I rallied and ate two ices, while the 
rowdies talked about ‘Man and Wife,’ which 
most of them had seen from the gallery, and then 
of the rumour of General Lee’s illness. 

“T do think,” said the thin little woman, “that 
everybody’s too sentimental about Lee. It’s just 
because he’s handsome.” 

Hotly and at once three people denied this. 

Christian put in: “You're stoopid, Frankie. 
Lee’s minded his own business since the war. He 
ain’t let off steam in the papers or called the other 
secesh generals a pack of fools. He’s honourable. 
Captain Lassiter—a feller I know—says the old 
gentleman don’t ever gush about anything much. 
Didn’t when the war was goin’, and less since. 
. There ain’t nothin’ cheap about Lee. He don’t 
pity himself. It’s the cheapest kind of cheap- 
ness there is. It’s stoopid. . . . What you want, 
Neddy ?” 

The sailor had bounced in noisily, shod in 
honour of Christian’s weekly luncheon to this 
group. 

He said: “Yer uncle wants to see you.” 

“Drunk ?” 

“Christian,’ said Mrs. Worth, ‘don’t be 
cynical!” 

“When I ask a practical question you say I’m 
cynical.” 
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“Well, then, satirical!” 

The thin woman said: “I wish someone 
would tell me just what being satirical is. Every- 
one talks about it so much.” 

“It’s tellin’ smart people what they know 
already,” said Christian. ‘“‘It flatters ’em like 
anything. . . . Blacktop, you go see how Pat is 
to-day. If he ain’t dished ask him up for a 
drink.” 

Uncle Patterson was swinging his cane in the 
lower hall and looking sourly at some of the 
babies spilled about a toy engine. 

He cried: ‘This is a fine business, ain’t it?” 
in the flat voice of sobriety, but he wouldn’t come 
upstairs. He steered me to the damp steps and 
slammed the door, making us private in Grand 
Street, under the porch. 

“After all I’ve done for your pa!” 

““What’s happened now?” 

“Ton’t you be satirical at me, Thorold Gaar]! 
. . . To be written to that I ain’t to come near 
any of you! After me runnin’ errands for your 
pa for years! If I borrowed some money off 
him to invest in a social club, does that give him 
any right to ” His eyes swelled and shed 
tears on the pink of both cheeks. He cried: 
‘And your birthday party, too!” 

“But you ought to have known that Father 
wouldn’t like—well 2 
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“All right,” said Cray, “all right! Dm a 
gambler and I ain’t in s’ciety. What’s your pa? 
Old Robert Almy’s secretary, until he busted off 

‘to St. Louis and all them places West back in the 
war and bought in cotton cheap so’s Almy could 
sell it high to Liverpool! Ain’t that gamblin’, 
even if Almy did make him a partner? Snakin’ 
round St. Louis and Cinc’nnati and buyin’ it in at 
five dollars to sell at fifty to the English! ... 
Well, all right! But you can tell Charlie Gaar 
to go—oh, what’s the good of talkin’? But it’s 
a pity that because Christy’s marryin’ this » 

I said: ‘Look here!” 

“Oh, all right! But I call it plain ord’nary 
vanity! To be ashamed of his relations, because 
—vanity’s what’s the trouble with Charlie Gaar! 
. . . And he landed in this country with all he had 
in the world done up in a handkerchief, and his 
daddy a hostler in this Denmark. . . . Well, it’s 
a pity!” 

Uncle Patterson gulped and walked to his cab. 
The cab curved off under hot sunlight and its 
square top flashed down the street’s idleness, past 
some trees, through a string of noisy cihldren. 

I did not care, and was frightened that I could 

not care. There must be something in me very 
strange. Bodies were thrust at me marked 

“father,” “uncle,” and I coldly saw them scowl 

against the profuse stir of a crowd. ‘They went 
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strutting and my eyes watched. They were only 
bodies. 

A little boy came up the drying stones and 
waved among the walkers a dirty flag pinned to a 
wooden sword. He cried “See! See!’’ and 
marched under his banner happily, although no 
one looked at all. 
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T midnight they began to set off fireworks 
on the obscure lower lawn. People came 
down the slope among the trees and 

through bushes that were lighted bouquets, where 
lanterns did not quiver in the unmoving air. 
Voices swarmed after the piling sparks that 
crushed night above the river, and the guests 
crooned at this prettiness. 

Space smoothed the fabric of voices to a 
pleasurable note and a triumphal comfort came 
upon me, crouched beside the silver gauze of 
May’s skirt. The house sent down soft paths 
across thin dew, and the clouds domed our 
felicity. Music galloped, and soon there would 
be supper; the grass cooled my hot feet. 

“Blacky looks almost happy,” May said as a 
break of sparks reddened us and the river was a 
rosy plate that held a surprised ship. ‘‘Are you, 
darling?” 

“T think it’s pretty nice.” 

Captain Lassiter drawled, with his kindly 
chuckle: ‘“‘Modest about his birthday....A 
green onel’”? Jade specks peppered the clouds. 
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The long man said: “It must distress anybody 
that’s trying to step on that ship out there.” 

“Oh, I went all over a schooner that’s 
goin’ to San Francisco this afternoon! It’s 
right at the end of Grand Street! Sails next 
Sunday!” 

May urged me: ‘Do make the captain take 
that horrible Sandalwood man along and drop 
him some place full of alligators! I never danced 
with a man who had so many relations in the 
French aristocracy. Christian has the dread- 
fulest friends! I don’t mind newspaper reporters 
and artists. But this man’s so vulgar!” A 
rocket dyed her silver skirts dim purple and her 
hair was black as mother’s crown of curls. She 
cried: ‘‘He told me his whole pedigree!” 

Lassiter shifted and raised a white glove to his 
face. We were between two lanterns, and his 
nice laugh did not show his little teeth. 

He said: ‘‘But he’s scarcely an acquaintance 
of Mr. Christian’s, May. Never saw a young 
lady so hard on her prospective as you. It’s 
outrageous.” 

“You didn’t have to dance with that poodle!” 

“Saw him dance with ladies in Richmond in 
64, at Christmas. He was much the fashion,” 
said the Virginian. ‘‘You’re an unnatural female, 
May. De Sandoval is avery handsome boy... . 
Vulgar?” 
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“Don’t tell me he isn’t, just because he’s a 
secessionist, Henry!” 

“Lord of glory!’ Lassiter chuckled. “I do 
assure you that there’s aplenty of vulgarians in 
the South, May. Dozens of ’em. Where did 
your brother meet De Sandoval, youngster ?” 

“In New Orleans, sir, in’62. He’s just landed 
from France.” 

May wished that the Prussians had found him 
before he could sail, and sank on the turf. She 
seemed to drift, so seated, in the effusion of 
rockets and in a smell of powder now come down 
to us. She sneezed. ‘But that Mrs. Worth’s 
sweet. She should go to a hairdresser. I sup- 
pose reporters can’t afford them. Mamma’s 
so ridiculous about Christian taking her to 
the play last night! As if she were an adven- 
turess !”’ 

“May,” said Lassiter, ‘don’t make any more 
libellous remarks about your mother. It’s re- 
bellious and undaughterly. You’ve spoken evil 
of everybody to-night—except Mr. Blacky.” 

‘And he can’t dance. But mamma is ridicu-. 
lous, Henry!” 

Uneasily I moved my knees on the turf. Some 
sharp agitation lifted the silver butterflies of her 
shoulders. A rocket penciled the night with an 
arc that nowhere melted, and the furious gold 
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dived in the river, nobly ended. She said: “I 
haven't seen Mr. Cray, Thor.” 

“Father didn’t invite him. Father don’t like 
his opening this—this gambling-house.” 

She said: ‘Oh, how pretty!” to the explosion 
of a jasper little bomb, and Lassiter coughed: 
“Stunning! We had fine rockets at Princeton for 
commencement in 1860.” 

But I was frozen by my act; I had told the 
truth again and they fled from it delicately, 
kindly. The blue stone of Christian’s ring 
twitched on May’s hand. Would she ask Uncle 
Pat to the wedding next month? I sat in 
awkwardness, and Lassiter talked of rockets, 
civil and military: of rockets fired in the burning 
of Richmond. I had banged a fact on their 
manners and the nice man plastered it over with 
words. 

“De Sandoval wanted Richmond razed so that 
the Yankess couldn’t soil it with their boots, and 
by heaven, he nearly had his wish! He could 
eat more fire than any captain of artillery—in 
Richmond. His uncle, Mr. Coty, was a most 
courteous old gentleman. Truly sorry to hear 
that he’s died since the war.” 

‘Was the whole family in Richmond, sir?” 

“Just old Mr. Pierre Coty and De Sandoval. 
... Mr. Pierre Coty didn’t call himself De 
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Sandoval. There was some amusement over 
this young fellow calling himself after the name 
of a plantation. It was thought ostentatious. 
But his dancing was much admired.” 

Ostentatious? It was a good long, mincing 
word, and I nailed it to Sandoval. The rosebud 
of his coat was cream to-night, and his bow was 
an execution that must damage muscles, if he 
had any under the white silk waistcoat’s eight 
pearl buttons. 

May said: ‘Christian has such queer friends,” 
again, but I didn’t pay attention. 

Captain Lassiter did not like Sandoval, 
although they had been of one side in the war. 
Why should anyone like Sandoval though? 

Christian came in big strides out of the lower 
gulf and asked: “‘Seen Sandoval anywhere ?”’ 

May wailed: “You didn’t expect me to carry 
him around, did you? I threw him away!” 

“Got to be civil to the feller, May. I asked 
him here.” He dropped on both knees and 
stooped his head toward her head in a green 
effusion that painted her eyes violet. But she 
leaned away and he was silent, kneeling. She 
might have kissed him! I had never seen their 
kiss. He rose and said, troubled by something: 
‘You're havin’ supper with me, May?” 

“Of course lam! Do get mamma to go home. 
I want to drink champagne, and if she’s here I 
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can’t have any. And don’t let that horror from 
New Orleans come any place near me. I might 
kill him.” 

“Said he’d heard of the beautiful Miss Almy, 
even in New Orleans.” 

“It’s so easy to think of things like that to 
say... . Take Henry and introduce him to 
Mrs. Worth. She’s nice. I think it’s horrid of 
her husband to let her be a reporter... . Or 
is she a widow?” 

“Lord knows where Worth is. Ran off a 
couple of years back with someone. She’s got 
to make a living. . . . Hi!” 

A rocket boomed and stars swung in an apron 
that changed to a flag. People clapped vaguely, 
and down on the railroad tracks some patriotic 
boys whistled where red and blue dots were 
reflected on the hard rails. The flag fell to 
whirling rags and the river finished it. 

The grooms prosily bawled “All over!” from 
the depths. 

Gowns roved among the lanterns, and May 
said: ‘‘Shouldn’t care to have a husband lost. 
. . . Such a big country. I suppose California’s 
full of lost husbands. . . . Help me up, Blacky. 
. . . Henry, go dance with Mrs. Worth—and 
kill Mr. Sandoval if you see him anywhere.” 

I helped her up as Christian moved with Las- 
siter, and our rising seemed to slay a lantern in 
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the lilacs. It flared and died. The leaves were 
no longer separate green glows, but a huddled 
gloom. May darkened and I watched some 
women pass a pulsing round of pink hung to a fir. 
Their robes flowed slowly as a bubble on dull 
water, vanished, and were rose again below a 
light that clung to a white goddess. My head 
blazed with a dream of women always moving, 
always tinkling jewels, always smiling on some 
darkness that held an amorous lantern to display 
them for a kiss. 

“Blacky!” 

“What?” 

She said: “I can’t marry Christian. We have 
the horridest families! Mamma’s so _ horrid! 
She just smothers me! Your mother’s nicer, 
even if a 

“Your mother don’t like Christian!” 

“Tt’s not that! I knew you'd say that! But 
it isn’t ‘that, “Thor. >. .). Um atraid: oft hing 
He’s so—so calm!” 

“Oh, that’s all right. He’s awful nice after 
you get acquainted with him. I know he’s funny 
—a kind of statue.” 

““He’s not a statue. He kisses me! ... I 
like him and he’s—he’s very interesting and 
honest, but I can’t marry him. I want to be 
married. I want to get away from mamma. 
But it’s not honourable to marry Christian just 
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for that... Oh,” she cried, “you’re not a 
gichy Thor!” 

People came near us and voices swooped at us: 
“Gone to Bedford Springs? But that’s so 
vulgar! People from Pitts—ball is no place for 
a young girl—painted red. . . . They joined the 
Methodists and. ss 

Skirts brushed the lilac and I could think a 
little. 

“He ain’t in love with Mrs. Worth!” 

“T know he’s not! And I thought I loved him, 
but I don’t, Thor! I don’t believe any of the 
things mamma says about him. She doesn’t even 
like Henry. But I can’t marry Christian, when 
he frightens me.” 

Still I wanted to watch the women below the 
light in a rosy cluster, and the flight of her dry 
voice had no meaning; it was some joke; she was 
Christian’s; he loved her. 

I said: “You're joking, May. Now ain’t 
you?” 

After a time she said: ‘‘Oh, of course I am! 
. . . You'll be so funny at the wedding in white 
gloves. Don’t drop the ring, darling!” and 
laughed, having ended her joke. 

Then she was mounting silver on a path of 
dazzle from the gaudy house, and her blue fan 
waved to someone. Now that she floated from 
me I was scared, and watched her pass with a 
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heaving sense of doubt. But she’d been joking, 
teasing me. I strolled about the house. 

But women must be frightened. There were 
many reasons and, lastly, husbands could run off 
and leave them with mussed babies to be fed. 
I must go look at Mrs. Worth in her new charac- 
ter of an abandoned wife. But she was com- 
fortable with Lassiter on a wicker couch in the 
front veranda, smiting hairpins into the brown 
folds behind her head. They spoke of babies, 
and he heard how Pansy had run for a pack of 
cards when someone asked for a poker. He 
heard this and laughed at it! Mrs. Almy must 
be hard to please if she didn’t like him. She was 
a black cat that crawled under bushes and hissed 
at men. 

‘I’ve reported you so many times at balls, Mr. 
Lassiter, since last March. . . . I remember 
you at Mrs. Stevenson’s, Mrs. Almy introducing 
you to the ladies.” 

‘‘T came up from Baltimore in January, ma’am. 
. . . Tell me now, isn’t it a new thing to have 
balls reported? I mean private entertainment.” 
At once he went on: “Though it’s a most con- 
venient custom, and gives us the pleasure of bein’ 
presented to most interesting ladies.” 

“Tt is new—I mean, before the war ladies 
simply sent lists of their guests to the paper. 
The war’s changed society, I guess. I truly think 
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that people are much more free and easy than 
they were. The girls drink champagne just like 
anything. Some people are awful shocked. 
Christian says that anybody who gets shocked is 
stupid. He says a grown-up person shouldn’t be 
shocked at all! He’s got the most extraordi- 
nary ideas. . . . Here’s Saint Sebastian.” She 
beamed at me. 

Lassiter looked me over and_ objected: 
“Saint ?” 

“Well, Christian says he’s like a picture of 
Saint Sebastian he’s got. It’s complimentary to 
Mr. Thor, but the picture’s just horrid. I don’t 
think they should have let the old masters paint 
people being martyred. I don’t think art should 
be so awful real, and that picture makes Pansy 
cry just terribly. . . . And do you find society 
much different from Richmond, Mr. Lassiter ?” 

“T’ve really not been much in Richmond since 
the war, ma’am. My mother lives with my sister 
in Baltimore, and I practised the law there... . 
Why, Richmond’s what you might call a con- 
valescent patient, ma’am. The town was much 
upset in 1865, and—impoverished. However, 
fee still +a) charmin’ place..... . Might I) be 
allowed to leave you with Mr. Gaar? I see that 
Mrs. Almy’s going. Should escort her; please 
excuse me.” 

He walked down the stones of the porch and 
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joined Mrs. Almy’s black tail curling in high 
lights at the door. The cat purred in her flutter 
of noises: ‘Mrs. Cutting’s driving me home, 
Henry. Don’t trouble. . . . Good night, Thor- 
old. I’m sure you're having a good time. 
Good night.” 

Her tail dragged down the steps and silkily 
was coiled up in the carriage beside Mrs. Cut- 
ting’s biscuit cloak. They were trundled on the 
driveway between the statues, all lighted great 
fingers that had torn through the turf. If the 
hand could close and squash her! 

My mother flamed from the house with seventy 
stars in her hair and lace immeasurably dancing 
on her salmon silk. Society had spoiled her 
gloves and carnelians slid on her bare arms. 

She told Mrs. Worth: “Now, I’m having 
some supper served early for the reporters on 
the back porch so’s the carryall can get them to 
the one o'clock train at Dobbs Ferry. But, of 
course there’s a special train that Mr. Gaar 
arranged for, at three, if you care to stay on and 
be perfectly welcome. ... Thor, show Mrs. 
Worth where the back porch is, dearie.” 

Mrs. Worth wrote, after I found a chair be- 
hind palms on the back porch, that a special train 
carried my father’s guests back to New York 
at three, and I shamelessly read this over her 
shoulder. 
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She said: ‘“That’s what I call humane! 
People just have to come to a ball as big as this, 
and want to stay to the end, and if there wasn’t 
a train!” 

““Why do they have to come?” 

“Now, of course, I know that society’s just 
nonsense; but you musnt’t let Christian make you 
cynical. This is a beautiful ball! I'd like to 
stay to the special train, but Pansy always wakes 
up about two for a drink of water. Calls it a 
dlink. ... I’m writing a story for the Gentle- 
woman about Pansy and calling it ‘““How Baby 
Grew.” ... You must make Christian bring 
you to lunch at the St. Nick. We all have a 
table in the big dining-room every noon, and 


some of the men say such funny things. ... I 
love creamed chicken! Now, do run and have a 
good time.” 


I walked through society in the hall’s width 
and looked for a little at my father’s air of a lazy 
king on the last tread of the stairs, talking to a 
thin man who denounced olives. They were 
malign, engendering cancer, and useless as food. 
There was no health in olives. He flushed and 
fumed. 

That was dull. The Carnation Waltz pealed 
in the parlours and gowns went jamming through 
the door. I turned to the library, hunting talk. 
Someone must be saying something solid in the 
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house about life or women or cynicism. A wag 
had hung his silk hat on the top of mother’s harp, 
carried here to shield the ‘““Young Apollo’s” legs 
from a punch-bowl hung with clematis. It was 
malefic punch, and damp glasses flickered about 
its rim. This was a cloak-room for men, and 
Christian might be cynical in a corner. I stood 
inside the velvet of the curtains and some men 
glanced at me. Lassiter shook his cup a trifle 
and smiled. Sandoval nodded, and a ring of 
smoke sank, enclosing his black legs. ‘Then he 
spoke to Lassiter again, and I felt that the tap- 
ping voice had stilled this crowd of thirty smooth 
black coats. The dandies and some lads of the 
neighbourhood were looking at him; his violent 
ease was fluid; he made a dance of talk; his 
shoulders and the white waist swayed. He was 
talking about France. 

“Equipment? I saw the regiments starting 
north! My dear captain, the equipment! We 
were in rags in 1865; but, come, our men had real 
guns! Not papier maché! Inevitable that they 
could not meet the Prussians on fair terms. 
Equipment!” He shot it toward the chandelier 
on a gloved palm. The French Army was 
damned. ‘Then he discarded France to ask: 
“Those very nice people in Richmond at whose 
house I had—I think—the pleasure of first meet- 
ing you? The Hazzards?” 
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“Johnny Hazzard’s gone to California to make 
a living. Rest of ’em still at home. Johnny’s 
doing very well, I believe.” 

Sandoval said: ‘California! Exile!” and 
raised his shoulders. ‘Well, there are others in 
California—sons of the plundered regions. 
After all, why should one sulk among the 
ruins ?”’ 

Lassiter moved a foot on the acanthus under 
him and looked down at it. I think that men fell 
silent in deeper corners, away from the chandelier 
and Mr. Sandoval’s grace in its full light. A 
heat spread from him, or a chill. 

Lassiter said: “Why, just so, sir. Why 
shouldn’t youngsters go where they can make a 
living when the fortune of war’s deprived ’em of 
resources at home?” 

“Exactly; one must live.” 

Actor! He-was playing to an audience under 
the lights. He gave a resolved little sigh and 
turned to look at the marble clock, then picked a 
hat from the line of silk cylinders on a vacated 
shelf, murmuring toward me: “The train goes 
at one from this Dobbs Ferry?” 

miesusire 2... tows ,César?”’ 

“Oh, he has found a sympathetic cat and they 
play games in the corridor of the hotel... . 
Such a pretty féte. So courteous of madame to 
receive me. But I am curious. A stranger has 
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curiosities about the Northern celebrities. Be- 
fore I go I should like to be shown Mr. Tweed. 
Even Paris has heard of the boss. Yes, I should 
like to see = 

“Mr. Coty,” said Lassiter, his voice lifting, 
“Boss Tweed is not received.” 

Sandoval cried: ‘Oh, pardon! Perhaps I 
am offensive? I truly know nothing of New 
York. Mr. Tweed is not received? I am 
so sorry!” He denied the least sorrow with 
every breath. ‘Good night.” 

A dandy with pale whiskers looked for a little 
at the quivering velvet of the curtain, and asked: 
“Who’s Don Rataplan, Lassiter?” 

“Flis name’s Coty. He’s from New Orleans,” 
said the Virginian, shaking red punch in his cup, 
staring at it. Then he drawled: ‘His uncle, 
Mr. Pierre Coty, was a most courteous gentleman. 
Had often the pleasure of seeing him in Richmond 
in the autumn of 1864. ‘This puppy calls him- 
self De Sandoval from the name of his father’s 
property. He’s not much admired in New 
Orleans. My acquaintances there consider him 
an insolent fellow. He’s very wealthy.” 

‘Thought he was an actor,” said the dandy. 

Lassiter smiled into the cup. 

“His manners might well give you that im- 
pression. Mr. Christian Gaar happened to men- 
tion before him that there was a dance here this 
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evening. De Sandoval chose to take that as an 
invitation to attend. He’s an extraordinary 
fellow. In fact he had the impertinence to tell 
his superior officers how to defend Richmond 
against General Grant in ’65. . . . There’s the 
march from ‘Norma’. . . . Hope you're all as 
hungry as you should be, gentlemen.” 

He still leaned on the table by the punch-bowl 
when the velvet fell after the hungry crowd. He 
had destroyed Sandoval entirely in seven sen- 
tences, I saw; but he said: ‘That was 
outrageous!” 

“Well, he’s outrageous |”’ 

The rosy man crossed his ankles and drank 
punch. ‘Then he told me: ‘Look here, young- 
ster! This fellow’s father married a low dancin’- 
girl when he was drunk in Paris. The Cotys 
_ were ’shamed to death with her. She ran off with 
a steamboat captain when her husband was dyin’. 
Mr. Pierre Coty had this peacock of a puppy sent 
to Paris to learn some manners. What’s most 
puzzling to me is that he was a truly excellent 
artillery officer. But his manners are outra- 
geous! I never beheld such conceit! He’s unfit 
for society!” 

“D’you like society, captain?” 

He chuckled: ‘‘Why, I’m not a studious per- 
son like your brother. Society does well enough 
for me. Like to see people. I would never 
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aspire to lead the fashion, because I’m too lazy. 
Lassiter means some such thing in Latin... . 
This De Sandoval! He 4 

My mother flamed in, crying: ‘Now, cap- 
tain! I’d counted on you to keep Mr. Sandoval 
here, and he’s gone before supper! He’s ele- 
gant company!” 

‘“Why, ma’am,” said Lassiter, “I naturally has- 
tened his goin’ in hopes that I might be permitted 
to have the honour of taking supper with you.” 

‘When there’s so many young ladies in the 
house, captain ?” 

“But I'd so much sooner be the envy of all the 
gentlemen,” said Lassiter. without the faintest 
smile, and drew her bracelets across the black of 
his sleeve. 

They moved into society as I pulled aside the 
curtain, and for a while in the glare of the dining- 
room I admired Captain Lassiter’s ease against 
the towering carved foliage of a sideboard and 
the shuffle of silks in rotation beneath green 
globes. ‘The wooden Indians buzzed and clicked 
spoons. Champagne prattled in a hundred 
glasses and the triumphal sense was born again 
from bubbles. | 

Things were rather nice, and I heard that a 
Miss Ayres had been seen to smoke a cigarette 
at Newport quite publicly on a bet made with 
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Barclay Rivers; and, in subdued French, that 
women of the most visible character had adorned 
the Saratoga season; and that Mr. Aldrich’s 
“Story of a Bad Boy” was too funny, although 
sad in one place where a child was drowned; and 
that the brook in Fifty-ninth Street had finally 
been conquered by some engineer and wouldn’t 
break out again. This tepid wash of facts circled 
pleasantly over plates of moulded ices, and my 
father trimly floated in its warmth, speaking to 
women. I quite admired him. I admired every- 
thing except ‘““The Death of Commodus,” which 
was admired by others though. 

“It’s just impossible,” a pretty woman assured 
father, ‘‘for a man born in America to have 
taste!” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” said Gaar. ‘That isn’t so! 
We import many of the best pictures painted in 
Paris. 

A thin man said: ‘“‘We import ’em; we im- 
port everything. We make nothing.” 

He drank black coffee and was sad, looking at 
“The Death of Commodus,” and the orchestra 
loosed a French waltz. Female society put its 
hands to its curls. Male society drew limp 
gloves from its waistcoats. I found a splash of 
ice on my left ankle and squirmed through the 
scent to get upstairs. 
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Christian was changing his necktie and called 
from his room: “What d’you think of it, 
Blacktop?” 

“T don’t know. . . . I think Sandoval’s a hog, 
though!” 

‘“He’s pretty wonderful. Pa tells me this 
Edward Ross did die in ’66, and hadn’t any fam- 
ily. Dunno how we’ll get ahead with Sandoval’s 
job. If he’d open up his mouth and tell me a 
little more about this present they were sendin’ to 
Paris . . . Hey, run and tell somebody to have 
the coupé at half past two. I'll take May home 
then. She’s got a headache. Lassiter’ll stay 
till the last gun fires. Mrs. Almy’s driver can 
take him home. ... Blacky, have you heard 
anybody say anything to-night you couldn’t have 
thought of yourself?” He asked it anxiously, 
frowning. 

“No, I ain’t, Christian.” 

“You won't either. When I was on the block- 
ade, and the only new remark anybody’d pass on 
the Oneida was some worse word for the biscuits 
or a yarn about a woman, I used to get so sick of 
it that I pretty near died. ‘Trouble is that every- 
body’s stoopid!’ He slumped into a chair, and 
his raw longing for a new world spilled from the 
red, ugly mouth: “I’ve been readin’ this English- 
man that thinks he knows all about brains. 
What’s he got to say—his name’s Maudsley— 
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but that people don’t think much really, and act 
on their prejudices, or what somebody told ’em 
when they were five years old. People don’t 
think, and what’s more, they know they don’t 
think! You say to a feller: ‘Why, how did you 
think of that?’ and he’s pleased as a cabbage. 
*Cause he knows he don’t think, and it flatters him 
to think he’s fooled you. . . . Here’s this crazy 
Sandoval. . . . What good’ll it do the feller to 
find out who stole this bribe he or his old uncle 
tried to send to Paris? ‘The war’s over; the 
Confed’racy busted up; all he can do is slap some- 
body’s face. . . . Blacky, it ain’t honourable to 
be such an ass-headed monkey! The feller’s as 
big a fool as this donkey in Congress that still 
wants Gen’ral Lee hung! But it’s poison in him 
that the money didn’t get there. But he swelled 
round and told his friends that he was goin’ to 
smash the guts out of the North with a fleet or 
somethin’ from Louis Napoleon. . . . It’s just 
vanity! He’s got three rooms at Rupert’s for 
him and that kinkajou to live in. He’s crazy! 
. . . Go to bed, sonny. Pa and ma have for- 
gotten you’re alive. No, go tell ’em to get the 
coupé. . . . It’s awful to be a human bein’. We 
ain’t any smarter than the old Greeks was, and 
not half so good-lookin’. ... Go and find a 
driver that ain’t drunk.” 

I stood beside the cool stables and tried to 
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smoke a cigar, with my usual ill success. It pro- 
foundly came upon me that these attempts were 
a sort of vanity too. The whole world was thus 
diseased, and the groom, spraying cologne on his 
dim coat to scent the road through air to Tarry- 
town, was a fool. Sandoval was a fool. San- 
doval, sitting in some shaded veranda, petting his 
kinkajou and pitying himself because this scheme 
to get French help had failed. My mind played 
on him while I watched the last lancers and car- 
riages took away society to its special train at 
Dobbs Ferry. I sat on the desk in the library 
and heard servants snarling as lights were turned 
out in the parlours and the men of the orchestra 
loaded themselves into an omnibus. Our ele- 
gance fell empty and father’s glistening shoes 
creaked up to me. 

“Our Christian has not come from taking May 
home?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Goodness!” said mother, touching the harp. 
“May does dance hard! ... Mrs. Almy left 
awful early. She thought there was too much 
smilax in the parlours. I don’t think there was.” 

Father’s rage rose and paled him. 

“Bah! If she did think so! Why should we 
pretend in the family that she has taste? She 
was a len Broeck, and Robert Almy married her, 
and that is splendid. She is a vain, stupid 
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woman; stubborn too. She likes nothing but 
herself. She does nothing for us but draw her 
share from the bank and say how good Almy was 
to me. Am I in that? Am I nothing in that 
who increased the business by two and found 
cotton to be send—sent to the English? She is 
envious that we do well... . She did for us 
nothing, nothing, nothing! And not to this 
Lassiter can she be polite, who is a gentleman 
and her own husband’s cousin. A vain, silly, 
empty fool, and her—Tenez, Auguste,” he called 
to the butler; “va pouffer les lampes dans les 
buissons. Merci!—receptions where old ladies 
talk of piety and drink Madeira that would not 
cost five dollars a case! Look closely underneath 
in Mrs. Almy and you will see nothing but a 
vacance! Ostentation!”’ 

“Goodness!”’ said mother. ‘Well, it was a nice 
party anyhow. ... Guess I'll go down with 
Mrs. Braithwaite to Bedford Springs, Friday, 
Charlie. She says it’s awful vulgar there, but 
kind of funny, and real cool. Both her girls 
are goin’, and the Mr. Rivers with the kind of 
Roman nose.” 

‘Tt might be nice for you to go,” Gaar yawned. 
“Yes, go. . . . Here comes our Christian. . . 
Yes, go.” 

Christian walked into the library and passed 
me slowly to look in the punch-bowl for a sur- 
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viving diamond of ice. He drew this across his 
forehead and stared up at the Apollo's chest 
beyond the harp. 

“Turn out these lights, Christy,” Father said, 
“and see that Thor goes to bed.” 

“Did May think it was a nice party?” Mother 
asked, taking her train on the bracelets. 

“Guess so.” 

A ring blinked on his left hand as he turned 
out the lights, and the subsiding glow seemed to 
cling in a blue-stone. Father muttered some 
Danish word in a hiss, walking toward us, and 
his white shirt lived in the dark as the last jet 
died. 

“Christian |” 

““May’s been perfectly honourable. She don’t 
like me enough to marry me. Honourable— 
don’t say a word,” he ordered. “It’s my 
business! My = 

He must have flung a hand against the harp in 
some stray gesture of his pain. The strings 
crashed in our blackness and then wailed, 
whimpered heavily while his feet ran on the stairs. 
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E all pushed and the piano rolled up 
ten joined planks to glide from our 
hands down the incline and wander 

on the deck, shedding burlaps until its blackness 
took a thousand sparks under the mighty noon. 
Lads on the dock gave a patronizing cheer and 
the stevedores all swore harmoniously, pleased 
by this end of so much sweat. A piano was hell’s 
job to get aboard and no mistake! There ought 
to be a drink in this for everybody. I stood 
panting and was pleased, too, with my hair in 
my eyes and no thought in my head. ‘The piano 
was absurd with webs of shadow from the rig- 
ging printed on the foul deck and a cook inspect- 
ing the great box from the galley’s smoking door. 
A girl in blue walked to lift the black cover from 
the keyboard and her dark fingers rambled the 
keys. She stood with hair momently puffed by 
wind that struck this curve of docks, these sulky 
ships. Then notes went quaintly mounting in the 
blaze as she played some bars of a Haydn march 
and tapped a bugle-call. 

The hot men grunted as if this were too mar- 
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vellous, plucking shirts of damp, chequered wool, 
and a man on the deck-house called: ‘Now that 
you've tore up the whole universe to get that 
damn thing on ship, Ellie, maybe you'll go home 
and tell your mamma to spank you.”’ 

She didn’t heed but lingered with her black 
hair smoothed by a steady breeze, and more notes 
rose. A thought of music held to the keys, 
but at last she said: ‘Dad, this ought to be 
tuned! It'll just be dreadful before we get to 
San Francisco.” 

‘“‘Ain’t that feller next door in Bank Street a 
piano-tuner? Send him over, then. Get along 
home now.” 

They lived in Bank Street. He must be Cap- 
tain Hoe, who would take the white ship and Ned 
the sailor out to-morrow morning. They lived 
in Bank Street and the neat, black-haired girl 
was going to San Francisco in one of the cabins 
painted green. ... I had walked clear from 
Third Avenue after the dray and the robed piano, 
a lump of burlap in its middle. To get the piano 
aboard the Pernambuco had stripped me of all 
thinking—May, Christian, everything had gone 
in a flurry of eagerness from my thought. Now 
a harsh guilt raged up and I stumbled off to 
my blue jacket on the wharf’s string-piece watched 
by a degraded cat whose left ear had no tip. A 
gaunt Negro’s black glisten showed through 
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slashes in his shirt while he stroked the cat’s tail; 
boys swam in the ferry’s slip and their heads were 
balls among brassy welts of the peacock water. 
I must notice all these meaningless things when 
my heart was broken and I had yelled with 
everyone last night when the hairy, plain light- 
weight had knocked down the handsome Irish 
boxer on whom all the dandies had bet under the 
flaming ring of jets in Brooklyn. And now this 
piano had come along when my shallow nature was 
getting to its duty of sorrow on the tramp from 
Desbrosses Street, where I had seen mother off. 
Why, I was as shallow as she was! Mother and 
the globular Mrs. Braithwaite and their gallants 
and lunch-baskets would be skimming New Jer- 
sey and her bracelets would be flashing as she 
spoke bitterness against May—red flash against 
silver dress. It should make me angry, but the 
Haydn march, wistfully jocular, tripped in my 
head. ‘This was Saturday and all had been 
ruined on Tuesday and here I was hungry... . 
I had come to town on Wednesday morning with 
Christian and we had gone to lunch at the Saint 
Nicholas in his crowd of friends just as though 
nothing had happened. Nothing had happened. 
The march picked up the phrase and I whistled 
it, hearing May’s note crackle in my coat’s pocket. 
All elegant commodiousness had come to nothing, 
for us. She liked us, but she didn’t love him. 
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There was a wonderful emptiness with just Chris- 
tian erect and drawling on in the midst of the 
void, asking me what vulgarity was before the 
skeletons, very shabby now, in the Salle Dia- 
bolique on Broadway, and making me define 
elegance in Solari’s over ices stained with green 
chartreuse, a sadness in the mouth. Now I was 
hungry and some fancy of chocolate ice-cream 
roved in me. 

‘Father wanted you to have this for helping 
with the piano.” 

The girl’s hand dropped after a stare and she 
said: “Oh... well, thank you anyhow,” and 
the wide parasol put a blue dimple on her chin, 
as brown as mine, and her black eyes raked me. 
She wondered who I was and why I had soiled 
my collar helping the stevedores. ‘Thank you. 
. . . Such a dreadful nuisance to get aboard.” 

“You’re goin’ to San Francisco?” 

“Yes. Father’s taking us out. Brother lives 
there;”’ 

Isaid: ‘We used to live at Number 5 on Bank 
Street.” 

“Did you? We’ve been living at Number 8 for 
two years but it’s awful crowded. Rod’s seven- 
teen and the twins are ten, now.” 

We walked along the mannerless dock and 
pretended not to see an Irishwoman suckling one 
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slobbered child and scolding another, or a heap of 
offal boiling with flies, and I must wonder if she 
was more than twenty and if Rod liked her and 
how she got a tiny scar on one wrist. My mind 
strayed and took a joy from the sight of a bony 
hag drunk against a lamp, because the woman 
looked like Mrs. Almy. 

“T suppose you’re awful excited about goin’ to 
San Francisco?” 

“Kind of, because I got born there. Father 
took mamma out in the Gold Rush,” she said, as 
if to mention being born was nothing much, and 
she brutally went on: “but they came right back 
in’s5o. Golly! Mamma says it was just dread- 
ful, then. Lots of the women were just downright 
disreputable and she had to pay twenty dollars 
in gold for achemise! But now it’s real civilized 
and they have illuminating-gas and I’m going to 
give piano-lessons.”’ 

This street stretched into society, into Mrs. 
Almy’s kingdom, but this dark girl was an out- 
law. She spoke of giving birth and chemises and 
piano-lessons. Well, I was society’s enemy and 
I wanted to run to San Francisco. ‘‘Wish Chris- 
tian’d take me out there! . . . How much does 
it cost?” 

“Two hundred dollars. Father still has two 
cabins. Who’s Christian?” 
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“My brother.” 

The girl said: ‘What a pretty name that is! 
What’s the rest of it?” 

naar 

But she didn’t blush or stare. Perhaps she 
didn’t read the social columns or the banking 
news. ... Perhaps the daughters of  sea- 
captains didn’t care about society or finance. The 
girl swung her parasol and pursed her lips. 

“That’s not as pretty. Scotch, isn’t it?” and 
then she nodded and her blue skirt cavorted off. 
She would go, playing the piano in a green cabin, 
all the way to San Francisco while the ship tilted 
and whales romped on the waves. She was ig- 
norant of Mrs. Charles Gaar’s great ball for her 
son Thorold John at Gaarwood, Dobbs Ferry, on 
Tuesday last, and she might not know that Miss 
May Isabel Almy’s engagement to Mr. Christian 
G. Gaar had been terminated by mutual consent in 
a noise of sobbing strings. The world spun and a 
dray filled with potted plants turned into Gouver- 
neur Street past a policeman’s solid dignity on the 
red corner. Who wanted potted plants so far 
south of society? I took May’s note from my 
pocket and read it again. 

“I do hope,” she said in this sliding rush of 
letters on pale paper, “that Christian will forgive 
me. And he thinks so much of honour that he 
must know I was trying to be honourable. I 
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know you do not like mamma and will think this 
is her fault, and you must have seen she never 
liked Christian even if poor papa did. I am 
so sorry, Thor dear, and I shall always be so fond 
of you and Christian but I cannot help it. 
Mamma just hates the idea of my marrying any- 
body and she dislikes your father so dreadfully 
that they would have been quarrelling all the 
time.” . . . It did no good to read this over and 
over when I was hungry on the warm step. I put 
it back in my pocket. . . . Mrs. Almy and Father 
had helped to smash the thing. She didn’t like 
him. He had been just one of Robert Almy’s 
clerks and that Mr. Almy had liked Christian 
didn’t matter to her. . . . There was nothing 
subtle in this. She hated Charles Gaar, our 
father, and I could not like him more because 
she didn’t like him or hate her less for my mind’s 
consent. The puzzle thickened loathsomely, and 
life rattled higher with the bells of noon, and 
workmen went in wedges toward the ferry’s pink 
turtle in its slip, and Pansy Worth came to bite 
my elbow. Christian would be writing upstairs. 
Mrs. Worth trudged to capture her child and 
sighed, shedding hairpins: ‘Chris is just derisive 
about my writing Miss Almy! But I’m sure she 
must have seen in the paper that he had me in 
his box at Daly’s the other night! Oh, society 
just ought to be arranged so that the most intel. 
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ligent people would be the most respected! 
Then things like this wouldn’t happen and 4 

“Why wouldn’t they? Anyhow,” I pon- 
dered, ‘‘bein’ in love hasn’t a thing to do with 
bein’ intelligent! Mother says three women 
wrote to her after that damn dance—beg pardon! 
—and asked for Sandoval’s address. He’s a 
lunkhead and he ain’t even polite! But he’s 
kind of good-looking and these women as 

Mrs. Worth asked: ‘Who is he?”’ 

“Oh, he’s a rebel officer from New Orleans! 
He’s got some kind of business that Christian 
thinks he ought to help him look after. He’s 
lookin’ for a man named Ross that stole some 
money from some friends of his back in the war! 
Only father says Ross is dead. . . . Anyhow, 
if bein’ intelligent had a thing to do with fallin’ 
in love, these women wouldn’t bother about San- 
doval. Love,” I declared ‘‘is just accidental, like 
everything!” 

“Thorold, you musn’t let Christian stop you 
from believing in Divine Providence!” 

The baby bit her arm as she said this, but Mrs. 
Worth aimed moist eyes at the sky above Grand 
Street and I liked her. She wept for Christian 
and she believed in Divine Providence and shook 
her child gently while she stared up, past clothes 
drying on a roof, to the sun, until Pansy howled 
and had to be spanked. This interfered with my 
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consideration of accident and my feet hurt after 
tramping across New York. . . . I went indoors. 
Sun smashed down in a columnar stroke from 
the skylight’s hexagon and music wandered the 
white hall in a hard little hurry of notes as the 
violin chanted some trivial story far above me. 
I must listen and no silver came in the glow so 
solid beyond the turning hand-rail. . . . Acciden- 
tal! Everything was accidental. He and I 
would never have seen her silver gowns if no 
house had reared its stupid tower on the river- 
side. Accident pushed on accident and—was it 
worth thinking? I grew old watching the light’s 
unmoving shape, and all thought was stale in 
my silence, pelted with the notes that hurried 
down, ceased, and released me. I stood indif- 
ferent against the wall and looked at Sandoval. 
“Who was playing?” 
“He’s a Russian. Lives on the third floor.” 
The voice tapped: ‘‘Russians! I met some in 
Paris. It is a silly nation. One half sits at 
home in Russia and pities itself—the rest are 
drunk in Paris.’’ He stood immovable, for once, 
and looked at me without demanding interest. 
“Paris is filled with scum. I met people, my 
friend, in the salon of Madame la Comtesse de 
Belletaille that would not be permitted to enter 
even a good restaurant of New Orleans... . 
Your brother has written me that Mr. Ross, if 
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you know the name, is dead four years ago. Iam 
sorry to intrude, on ... Tell me, it is the cus- 
tom here to print on the front page of all the 
journals when an engagement is broken? ‘That 
—you see?—seems painful to me.” He pulled 
smooth a singular red cravat that blazed in the 
folds of his white linen coat. Red and white? 
The Confederate colours. He wore, too, a 
broad hat of limber straw and was wholly the 
Southern planter of sketches. People must have 
stared on dingy streets. Well, he liked to be 
admired, and now with the oval, tawny face un- 
moving I saw that he was very handsome. 
Women might like him. 

“Miss Almy resides with her mother in Tarry- 
town?” 

“Yes. They have a country-house there. ... 
Christian wrote you that this Mr. Ross is fe 

Sandoval said, in French: ‘I have received 
the letter. . . . Rupert, the fellow who owns my 
hotel, gave me a letter to the police, and I have 
verified that Edward Ross, English agent, died 
in October of 1866. Yes, I now know that 
much.” 

Then he was silent and almost graceless, his 
eyes lured to the trunk of light, and I roused in 
the thrill of his crisp admission. So he had not 
even trusted Christian to tell him the truth about 
Ross! He had gone to the police, pored over 
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records in some stinking office. Everybody 
wronged my brother! ‘This white and red fool 
relied on Christian’s gratitude—his honour—for 
news of this Scotch thief and then didn’t trust 
him! Let him go to hell or his plantation and 
watch the hot black of his Negroes while he 
lounged on a horse in the cane-brakes and 

“Your brother presented me to Madame Almy 
at your ball. She is invalid, she says.” 

“Kind of. She’s nervous.” 

Sandoval nodded and stirred, still fixed on the 
light, and asked: ‘Miss Almy is the—the man- 
ager of the family? She is, I am told, the one 
child of Robert Almy? I am right? ... Your 
father manages the bank for all, to be sure, but 
Misse Almy - =. Yes,” he said, “I was very 
much impressed by Miss Almy. She seemed 
most frank—intelligent—pleasant.” He gave 
her Sandoval’s approval in a quick gesture, a 
smile, and his grace commenced. ‘Asa Northern 
lady should be. Among us, my friends, ladies 
know nothing of business. And now, is your 
brother in his apartment? Iam so sorry to have 
kept you standing here. Is he upstairs ?” 

“If you'll wait, Pll run up and see.” 

Christian’s black dressing-gown leaned back 
from the desk and he looked at me with a sort 
of relief, knocking some ruined paper to the grey 
floor. The black gown opened over his white 
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night-shirt and he stretched his arms so that a 
muscle cracked as he said: ‘Ho! Mother get off 
all right, son?” 

oN Gare 

“Bully blue! What are you frowning about?” 

“This damn Sandoval’s downstairs, Christy.” 

My brother rubbed his hair with a fist and 
said: “Oh-ho! Yell to him to come up!” 

“Oh, what d’you bother about him for, 
Christy? I think he’s a—a damn nuisance. He 
don’t like us. He i% 

“He amuses me,” Christian said, poking my 
side with a thumb; “‘and he saved my life. And 
I want to find out just what this was about—all 
this gas about presents to Paris and so on. Go 
yell for him.” 

“But he can’t get this money or whatever it 
was back, if Ross is dead!’’ 

“Go bring him up. . . . Well, Sandoval,” he 
went on, past my body, “I was afraid you might 
have started for New Orleans. Ross is dead, like 
I wrote you. Father knew him.” 

Sandoval must have strolled into the room ten 
feet behind me, and he must have heard me call 
him a damned nuisance, but he bowed, hatless 
suddenly, to Christian and the tapping voice said: 
“T don’t derange you?” over a whispering. The 
balls of Christian’s crushed paper rolled on grey 
planks. 
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“Not a bit. I was just waitin’ for Thor to 
come in. . . . Now, what'll we do about that 
little present to Paris that didn’t get there 
in: ’” 


“Your brother—he knows all?” 

“My brother knows everything,” Christian 
said, slumping in his chair to watch Sandoval 
walk slowly to the hearth, where he was at once 
pure unshadowed white in the sheen from two 
windows. He took the light and a posture, his 
hands spread widely on the shelf behind him and 
the green winecups bright beside his head. 

“T do not give up, yousee? ‘This Ross is dead. 
Very well, I shall now tell you that Ross acted 
for another—a man of great eminence in your 
high commerce here of New York.” He made 
his sudden, abolishing sound of disapproval, and 
went on: “That, I suppose, astonishes you? 
You do not believe that an eminent gentleman 
would have dealings with the wicked rebels?” 

My brother grinned and scrubbed the amber 
hair over his temples while his eyes measured 
the white figure and settled on Sandoval’s face 
with a beaming pleasure, as if he forgot lost love 
and all in the study of this wonderful artifice, 
and he drawled: ‘‘Ho-ho, so Ross wasn’t the real 
feller? He was doin’ this for somebody else? 
You didn’t say that before, Sandoval.” 

“But—no! It would have been better to have 
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found Ross, you see? Then I should have taken 
him to this great thief’s family and said: ‘Here! 
This is the witness of all!’ I should have liked 
to do that, you see?” 

He had shown us with a superb and incredible 
sweep of one hand how he would have done it, 
and I remembered that his mother was an actress. 
- He confronted the imagined group with his im- 
agined Ross and poised a damning finger on the 
ruffian’s ghost. Yet he spoke simply and truly, 
and I knew he was sorry not to have done that. 

“Yes,” said Christian, ‘“‘you’d have enjoyed 
that, Sandoval,” and beamed, crossing his bare, 
hard ankles. The man on the hearth was a kind 
of cheap puzzle to his frankness, an elusive fly 
to which he was somehow indebted for his life, 
and so he said briskly: “All right! Ross is 
under the daisies! Who's the other fellow?” 

A tawny hand swung from the shelf and San- 
doval vibrated, commanding silence, and my 
brother’s rough drawl gave way to the ceremoni- 
ous tapping of that translated speech: ‘“‘You are 
not surprised to hear that a man, rich, respected, 
aristocratic, in this city would have stolen from 
gentlemen who trusted his agent’s promises = 

“Sandoval, wait a jiffy! I’m near twenty-five. 
I live here. You tell me some rich feller in New 
York did business with you men and stole this 
money you were sendin’ to Paris for * 
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“I, of course, was with my regiment in 
Virginia!” 

He had almost shouted that. We must know 
that he had been on the line of battle! We must 
be sure that he, Chrétien Coty de Sandoval, was 
not skulking in conquered New Orleans! He 
assured us of that, and stroked the scarlet crayat. 
His vanity and his flesh were one. He was I. 
There was something coarse and dull in the as- 
sertion of his own courage before anything, and 
for a little Christian simply stared. 

“All right. Some big feller up here had this 
Englishman Ross for his agent. It don’t sur- 
prise me to hear he stole from your set. A hog 
named Tweed runs the town. This feller Rupert 
that runs the hotel you’re stayin’ in has more in- 
fluence than any gentleman in New York... . 
No, this don’t surprise me. I ain’t a baby. 
Who did steal the present, then?” 

“You admit, then, that it was a Yankee trick 
—a dishonourable ruse?” 

He had made us partners in the trick, shrug- 
ging swiftly, but Christian merely said: “Sure 
as fire! It was a stinkin’ trick.” 

Sandoval nodded and hissed his abolition of the 
Yankee world with a glance at Grand Street and 
the faint stroking of his red cravat. Yet Las- 
siter said that he was not loved in New Orleans, 
and I thought of that as his performance began 
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with the sunlit hearth for a stage.... We 
must understand that his poor uncle and the other 
gentlemen did not at once believe in this Ross or 
in the good faith of this monster in New York. 
No, they demanded proofs. Well, no real 
proofs and no written pledges were given, but 
letters sent through Ross to friends—we would 
call them rebels—in New York and Boston were 
delivered and the release of an ailing lad in El- 
mira Prison was secured. ‘Ah,’ said Sandoval, 
“they were led on to believe—led on, so!” He 
led along the mantel a green wineglass until it 
trembled in his brown fingers on the white edge. 
He smiled at this image with his yellow eyes wet 
in pity of his uncle and the rest, and ended: 
“These poor gentlemen, you see, were loyal to 
their cause!” . 

“Sandoval, nobody’s ever thought of denyin’ 
that you men were loyal! All right. This 
boss of Ross’s did little jobs for ’em up here and 
they got to trust him, and then they handed over 
this thing you call a present—money, really t: 

“T have never said that it was not money!” 

Christian drawled: “I'll die of it! You've 
never said that it was, either!” 

“Permit me! I,” said Sandoval, turning the 
wineglass in his fingers, with the red nails glitter- 
ing below the green, “I am alone, you see? I 
am alone among enemies in your New York. I 
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have gone very slowly in this affair. I wish to 
succeed. In Paris I went very slowly. ... I 
now confess that this was a present of money. 
Bah! In what other language would it be pos- 
sible to speak to the friends of Louis Bonaparte! 
These women dug from the gutters of London and 
painted men! No, no! That made all prob- 
able! If this devil had sent his word by Ross to 
these poor gentlemen that his good word could 
change Napoleon from cold to warm, you see, 
it would not have been believed. But to bribe 
La Perle and De Morny and the rest . . . what 
an illusion!” He blew it from the green cup’s 
emptiness. 

‘How much money was it, Sandoval?” 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars of 
your money in big bills. Sixty thousand dollars 
and a little more in American and French gold. 
Rash! Insane! When my poor uncle came 
through the armies to Richmond and told me this, 
I sobbed! Yes, I sobbed!’ His white arm 
whirled in a gesture that shook him so that he al- 
most fell and he did sob—twice. He became a 
pulsing tube that shot up words in froth, and the 
violence of motion was prodigious. I was 
ashamed to watch and looked at the floor. ‘‘Im- 
becile! How can I be angry if you laugh? But 
they believed! Yes! Yes, they believed that 
this low creature in Paris would win Napoleon 
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to aid us! . . . And this April, when I made my 
way to her and demanded if she knew of this 
trick, she laughed in my face! And she had 
reason! What did she know of it? Bah! She 
had never heard of this fellow or his agents or 
his promises and his lies!” 

The voice spat and flurried. He had degraded 
himself. He had forced the cousin of his father, 
a lady almost a nun, to conciliate this brute in her 
jewels. He had wormed among the low harpies 
around Louis Napoleon—creatures with made- 
up titles! He had recalled himself to old school- 
fellows of his days in France before the war 
brought him back to risk all for a cause! He 
stood and shook white arms, and the green glasses 
rattled behind his flaring beauty. I despised him. 

“T ran about Paris like a dog! Yes, but I had 
promised these ruined—these unhappy gentlemen 
to succeed in this! And I shall succeed! I 
must |” 

“Oh,” said Christian, sprawled against the 
desk, “I see! You've promised your uncle’s 
friends to get this money back?” 

Sandoval’s whole body reeled in another ges- 
ture that brought him staggering from the hearth 
close to my brother’s black gown. 

‘The loss of my family, I take it! That does 
not matter—not count! But I will have two hun- 
dred thousand dollars to take back to these gen- 
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tlemen. I shall not fail in this! Yes, I must 
bring back to them what they. * 

Christian said bluntly: ‘‘And then they'll like 
you a lot better, won’t they?” 

“Why should they not?” 

He had bragged that he, Sandoval, would do 
this for some shadows in the South who did not 
love him. They were the ghosts of a cause. It 
was piteous, terrific, and I forgot to hate him 
while his white being thrashed silently around 
the room—a ghost, violent and swaying in long 
strides. He scared me, and Christian sat on the 
desk motionless, staring for a time. 

“All right, Sandoval. Well, this money was 
hustled up to Saint Louis and a 

“At last my uncle thought he was being spied 
upon. My aunt was followed as she went in 
the markets changing French gold for bills. All 
—the money and the gold—was stuffed into a 
statue. Yousee? ‘They wrapped it in wax and 
stuffed it with much cotton into a bronze statue, 
a big Hercule in the house of Monsieur The 
name does not matter. This gentleman had per- 
mission from your General Banks to go to Saint 
Louis on affairs as he passed for a Union man. 
The statue was not looked at on the transport 
boat. Your soldiers scratched the matches of 
their pipes on its legs! . . . Ross signed the re- 
ceipt in Saint Louis and took it on another boat! 
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On that other boat Monsieur Barron shook hands 
with this little Judas and’’—Sandoval heaved 
himself against the wall— “after that! Oh, war 
is war! In Richmond another Judas did the 
same trick, for another Yankee banker!” 

“The cotton would keep the money from 
bumpin’ in the statue. . . . Sandoval,” said 
Christian, very slowly, “just why did you come to 
me? I’m under a kind of obligation to you and 
so on, but be 

Sandoval picked up his hat from the floor, and 
the brown face shivered into a stiffness. He 
even glanced at me while his voice tapped out 
hoarsely: “I wish to be courteous. The relatives 
of this fellow—does it not now become an affair 
of honour alone? I do not wish—you see ?—to 
be cruel—to seem cruel. Your engagement to 
Miss Almy is broken? ‘Then by all means let 
your father make the arrangements. He is now 
the president of Almy and Company. Let them 
give me a cheque and all will be over, without 
words. Yes, let them simply send the cheques 
directly to these gentlemen. I will give Miss 
Almy a list of the names—Mrs. Almy is invalid. 
Or I will give, if you think it better, simply the 
ten names to your father. I will not inflict the 
distress of calling on Miss Almy. Let your 
father examine the books of the bank and he will 
be able to tell Miss Almy that at such and such a 
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date of 1864 her father entered sums. . . . So it 
will all pass quietly, and who need know except 
your father? Let it be forgotten. No child 
should suffer for the vileness of its ancestors.” 
Both the white arms rose and fell in a sort of 
benediction. Sandoval said: “To have had 
such a father! The poor girl!” 

Christian lay against the desk with his ankles 
crossed and wound the cord of his black gown 
around his arm. Nothing stirred in his face, but 
he seemed to harden in a complete mask and his 
voice frightened my mind’s trembling by its queer 
softness. 

“Yes... . Better let Mr. Gaar handle this 
for you, Sandoval. . . . I suppose you'll be at 
the hotel after dinner?” 

“Certainly!” 

“I see now,” said Christian, looking at the 
floor, ‘why you came to me in this muss— 
I wondered.” 

Sandoval threw away the wonder with one 
hand. 

“Oh, but, my dear sir! My memory is good! 
Gaar, you see? It is a queer name and you were 
not to be forgotten. Funnily it was only some 
weeks after I saved your life and that some gen- 
tlemen saw you in my poor uncle’s house, saying 
your father to be a secretary of Mr. Robert Almy, 
that his fellow Ross came first into New Orleans. 
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...No,no! And then at Sandoval I have time 
to read the journals and Miss Almy becomes en- 
gaged to you. . . . All this wakes up the memory 
of you... . You will see your father soon?” 
he went on simply and with an eagerness. ‘“‘And 
then you will come to see me after dinner—about 
nine? So... . Good-bye. . .. I> think”m 
French, you see? Is all I have said clear?” 

“Plain as daylight, Sandoval.” 

‘Then. ".4. good-bye.’ 

There was a picture working in my head. The 
map wriggled with grey men and blue men and a 
statue came sliding up the black Mississippi 
through the war to Mr. Robert Almy, whose 
pointed beard twitched under his jolly mouth. 
The statue walked on the tangled war and San- 
doval ran behind its striding black legs. My 
mind shook the great map and the warriors while 
I said, to say something: ‘He’s crazy!” 

“Oh, no! This feller Ross just took these 
rebels in. ‘They wanted to believe it and they 
maybe knew that May’s father was born in Balti- 
more, and that sounds kind of Southern... . 
No, this Ross used Mr. Almy’s name and hogged 
the money and the gold. . . . I’ve heard of this 
kind of thing before. . . . Those foreign cotton 
agents and shippers played both sides in the 
war. ... Dll have to talk to Father. Sando- 
val’s so crazy he might go and see May... .” 
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He tinkled two green glasses together on the 
mantel and asked: ‘Hungry? I'll be dressed in 
a minute.” 

“Christy, what are you goin’ to tell Father?” 

“Dunno. Only, we can’t have Sandoval run- 
nin’ to May with this yarn. She was awful proud 
of her father and it'd hurt her feelings to have 
her think anybody thought . . . He’d better see 
Sandoval.” 

He spoke softly, still petting the two winecups, 
and weariness rode in his voice. He seemed 
sleepy, dragging his slippers off through the bed- 
room’s curtain. . . . The picture rose in my mind 
again. Here was the trampling statue, and a 
shadow named Ross waited for it at round Saint 
Louis on the map. The statue came to Saint 
Louis in August of 1864. . . . Next month my 
mother had red bracelets, and I was sent to 
school, and Father—Father was Mrs. Almy’s 
partner. Rounds of ice pressed on my temples. 
. . . Father came back from the West one eve- 
ning, and the next day he sent up a lad from Almy 
and Company to give mother a note. He was 
Mr. Almy’s partner ... September, 1864— 
“during the late war he secured cotton in such 
quantities for Mr. Almy’s Liverpool clients 
that——’”’ No! ‘The statue walked, black Her- 
cules, stuffed with gold from a shadow on the 
map, a naked man with huge muscles and a whirl- 
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ing club. It stalked into the cellar of Almy and 
Company and then it stamped up to Fourteenth 
DeLee eas 

“Christy!” 

“T’ll be ready in a minute, son. Wish you'd 
put your valise under your cot.” 

“Uncle Pat’s got a hollow statue—a Her- 
cules—up at his place and Father gave it to 
him!” 

I spoke because I must speak. Christian was 
a white statue between the curtains of his bed- 
room with a black comb in his hand. He said: 
“Pa ain’t Ross, Blacky . . . Ross is dead. He 
. . . | remember him at the bank, talkin’ to pa 
about credits and. me 

“We got rich in ’64! Father came back from 
out West and a 

“Tt was time! Pa’d worked pretty hard for 
Almy. . . . I know it looks funny, Thor... 
and you don’t like pa. But he just bought cotton 
for Mr. Almy out West and Don’t get 
scared and get to thinkin’ things. Don’t!” But 
he was talking softly as though we might be 
heard. 

“But Uncle Pat said Father gave him this 
statue of Hercules! They had it down at the bank 
in the cellar! This Hercules came from Saint 
Louis, and Father was out there buyin’ in cotton 
for Mr. Almy! Then we got rich!” 
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“We've got to get some lunch,” said Christian. 

I was horribly tired. We had lunch in a 
smoky eating-place on Water Street where a red 
sign stood over the cashier’s desk: “Gents Will 
Plese Keep on Thier Shirts While Eating,” and 
many sailors hunched down big shoulders to thick 
plates. I looked around and did not think well. 
The ice rounds pressed my temples still and I 
stared wearily when two men rose from a corner 
in fur caps to howl gibberish at each other, and 
then they wept and drank from the same glass. 
It seemed improbable. 

“Rooshans,” said our waiter, with contempt. 
“Tt’s a country in Europe. They eat herrin’ 
mostly and get married without no priest. It’s 
a shame what goes on.” 

He strode off among tables to which the leaden 
castors were chained, and a dance of steam 
showed through a window, between spars. It 
was a shame what went on. ‘They had to chain 
the salt and pepper and vinegar to the tables 
so that men wouldn’t steal them! Let us get 
away. ... Why shouldn’t Christian take .ae 
abroad? My mind went sailing, and Russia 
seemed the best refuge from Father’s kisses, or 
London where a fat flower-girl had sold me a 
lock of Queen Victoria’s horse’s tail tied in red 
string, and fair girls walked in clumps behind 
their mothers. 
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‘“W—wouldn’t you like to go abroad, 
Christy?” 

“Kind of, only I’m stoopid about languages, 
son.” 

“You ain’t stupid!” 

He said crossly: “You're foolish about me. 
. .. If I wasn’t stoopid I’d have known that 
Sandoval had some kind of card like this up his 
sleeve. . . . Didn’t Lassiter tell you that he ain’t 
liked much in New Orleans? He don’t talk like 
most Lou’siana men... . The funny thing is 
that I bet he’s brave, Blacktop, and was a fine 
soldier. Only he’s so sorry for himself that— 
that I’m scared he’ll go see May or her mother. 
He’s just doin’ this to show off in front of these 
people down South... . Drink your coffee, 
son.” 

Mitcan' tes 

My brother put his elbows on the table and 
looked at me through smoke of a cigar that was 
steady in his mouth. He drawled: “You ain’t 
ever liked pa, so this oughtn’t to matter so much 
to you... if it turns out that he was mixed up 
in it.” 

“But . . . I don’t like it!” 

‘No. Nobody would like it.... Only... 
the whole trouble is, Blacky, that—that lots of 
men would just call this a smart trick and not see it 
ain’t——” 
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“Honourable ?” 

Christian pushed aside his glass of beer and 
said fretfully: ‘It was smart, too! Sandoval’s 
gang never could say a word. They couldn’t 
go to court or tell it to a newspaper. . . . And 
Almy or pa... If they were mixed up in 
it . . . could say back: ‘Well, these are a lot 
of rebels, tryin’ to bring a foreign army over,’ and 
lots of people would say it was all right. But 
it wasn’t!” 

Father had not come back from a great Jun- 
cheon, somewhere, when we asked for him in the 
bank’s walnut waiting-room in Chambers Street 
where Robert Almy’s portrait was kept draped 
in black velvet beside father’s glazed door. I 
had very seldom seen the burly, handsome man 
with May’s sapphire eyes and a pointed beard 
that curled a little. He had laughed very loudly 
and had called me ‘‘old fellow,” and now he was 
rotten in a grave of Sleepy Hollow, and I thought 
about him while we tramped up hot Broadway 
until some gown was silver in a carriage rolling 
blackly on the pavement and [ had to think of 
May. ... It was queer that she didn’t like 
music, though she could prattle an air on the 
piano and her mother praised her playing. . . . 
Now the black cat could fondle the silver dress in 
society for ever without any Christian to come 


between them. Well, if May liked that better! 
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I hated her for six blocks and my feet ached while 
I was hollow to an echo from Christian’s voice 
drawling chatter of clothes and restaurants. His 
dread of the truth flowed into me. He talked 
and I answered and we both were striding firmly 
up the flag-stones past shops and through huddles 
of ladies whose bustles brushed us, and we both 
were thinking of this black statue in Patterson 
Cray’s hell. So we talked of collars, and when 
Neddy’s ship would get to San Francisco, and of 
his wife’s next baby. We bowed to men and 
women and some dandies stopped us. I saw 
Thorold Gaar in a window where fabrics hung 
darkly over crutches before a mirror to catch 
eyes. . . . We were all moving statues with se- 
crets in our bowels! Tremendous thinking, that! 
I had to approve of this Thorold Gaar, and a 
woman approved of him, sidelong, by way of the 
mirror, and I smiled because she couldn’t know 
what went on in this statue’s brown head. 

My feet ached on Fourteenth Street and I ‘had 
to think of them as we came to the gymnasium’s 
brick door-step and to two youths in grey, hard 
hats who talked to a girl with muddy eyes. 

“Mr. Cray upstairs?” 

One of the youths asked: ‘‘Want to know? 
Well, why’nt you go up and look, then?” and 
the girl sniggered, so I hated both of them, as 
we climbed the stairs, because the fellow wanted 
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to show off before this tawdry wench and because 
she had laughed. This New York was full of 
people who tried to show off, and here was the 
black statue flaunting its muscles under lamps, 
with the club still whirled back over its shoulder. 
. . . Christian had May’s blue ring on his little 
finger and he rapped the knee with that, and 
there came the hollow, small noise of the statue’s 
metal answer. I coughed in smoke that would 
not feel its way around cherry curtains rimmed 
with daylight, and my brother idly said: ‘Ho! 
. . . There’s Jo Mansfield!” and chuckled slowly. 
. . . She was a woman whose hair was hidden 
in a frothy hat while she leaned on a table finger- 
ing a ball. A tall man behind her curves drank 
some yellow stuff and smiled when her hat turned. 
Who was she? I didn’t care while her silken 
train lay in lumps of snow on the dark floor and 
deep beauty sank in the polished wood as she 
moved. I must watch her smile and forget our 
business here while something spun in a brass 
ring far down the table’s green. Yet Christian 
was talking to our uncle and I ought to listen. 

“.. pretty good-looking, Pat. Must have 
cost you a penny.”’ 

Cray was all grins to-day and he poked Chris- 
tian’s black coat, answering: ‘‘Now! You talk 
like your pa! Ifa feller knows New York like I 
do, it ain’t hard to fit a room up fancy, and this 
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was six thousand to the outside, Christy!” He 
beamed at his vapid paintings of bare women, and 
at his afternoon’s traffic, pleased by this gaudi- 
ness. ‘Your father thinks I can’t run a business 
solid! No, furnishin’ ain’t difficult if you know 
where to look for things! Why 

“Well, but this statue, Pat? That must have 
cost—what? A couple of thousand?” 

“Go to Jerusalem! It didn’t cost me a cent!” 

Christian looked up at the grooved back and 
the glows on the formal, curling hair. He put a 
grey glove tohis chin, asking: “Oh. . .. Rented 
it?” in a heavy voice that hit my heart and made 
it pound. 

“Better’n that! Your pa gave it tome. All 
I had to do was have her polished up some! 
It was down in the cellar at Almy’s, anc 

‘Where did pa get it?” 

‘“Somewheres out West. Why, I think he 
bought it off of somebody out in Cincinnati or 
Saint Louis when he was cotton-tradin’ for Almy. 
Old Almy didn’t like it and your pa told me I 
could have it. Only nobody was buyin’ statu’ry 
back in the war. I had her stored in a ware- 
house. It don’t weigh so much as you'd think. 
nee PaaVe alUrink 

When we were on the stairs my brother said: 
‘‘A sane man ain’t shocked at things!’’ and when 
we faced the light showering from the West down 
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the wide street’s motion he said: ‘Well, there 
goes pa!” while his mouth stiffened from end to 
end. He looked so again years afterward when 
one of his sons was badly hurt at polo. “Go 
home an’ wait for me, Blacky! Pa was in it! 
Almy gave him a partnership to shut him up! 
... Go home, son!’ said Christian, and I 
watched him stride off, with his head high, to 
find a cab. 


aie 


IX 


OTHING hurt me save the pain of my 
feet while I sat on Christian’s desk 
through twilight and watched balls 

of paper glimmer on the grey floor that faded 
below me. Pictures entertained me. . . . Here 
were my father and Mr. Almy digging gold 
coins from cold, glazed wax in a cellar, with 
more gold spread on flag-stones. ‘They were 
always two slim men torturing gold out of a 
black statue in a cellar with many candles glow- 
ing. I could only think in pictures and it was 
all very simple. Father had wanted money to 
be elegant and commodious and he had helped 
May’s father wring money from the shadows in 
the South... . Towas.a thiefisvson.e Wae 
I? Sandoval’s friends wanted to bring over men 
in red trousers to help men in grey trousers chase 
men in blue up the tangled map, and Father and 
Mr. Almy had stopped that. ... But they 
hadn’t. Anyhow, my mother had eight garnet 
bracelets and bugs made of carnelian to pull down 
her pretty ears, and I had gone to school fashion- 
ably at a convent for boys—who said that ?—in 
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Connecticut. It was smart of Father and it was a 
dishonourable, stinking trick. The desk carried 
me in a final blackness and the picture flicked in 
my head without noise. Yet I had no pain at 
all. If another boy loved his father it would 
hurt him to know all this, but the men in the 
cellar were immaterial, outside my grasping won- 
der. I watched the dishonour and was hungry in 
the blind room until Christian said ‘Thor ?” in the 
doorway and then lighted the globes above the 
green glasses of the mantel. He took his thick 
watch from a black waistcoat still immaculate 
and asked: ‘‘What time is it, sonny?” with the 
dial glowing on his palm. 

“Quarter to nine, Christy.” 

“Sandoval said to come and see him about 
nine... .” He brooded, kicking the balls of 
paper into the hearth. ‘Been tryin’ to write a 
piece about politics for three days. Funny how 


your mind kind of stops, ain’t it? . . . I had to 
go clear out to Dobbs Ferry after pa. He'd taken 
some men out to play poker all night. . . . This 


is Saturday. ... He didn’t get mad, Blacky. 
. . . Of course Sandoval ain’t got a word of 
proof. But there’s no law to keep him from yellin’ 
it in all the bars in town. Pa says he gave the 
statue to Uncle Pat. . . . He says Sandoval had 
better keep his mouth shut. . . . But the cee? 


over. You can’t stop Sandoval from talkin’. 
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He paused and looked at the green cups, his senti- 
ment twisting to death in him while the glass 
tinkled in his fingers. Gaar had given them to 
him and I knew his pain must be dreadful, but 
he went on: “But how’s pa look at it? Does he 
think this was all right? Or just a smart trick 
on a lot of fools. . . . He says I’ma fool to care, 
now May’s given me » After a timerhe 
said: “It’s a hell of a town! Have to go and see 
Sandoval. Dunno what I'll say, now.... 
Come on.” 

It made me feel strong and his equal to believe 
him puzzled while we drove up Broadway. But 
he was not puzzled, stolid on the cushions with 
his hat correctly tilted to the left and a cigar in 
his mouth. The thing ran simply in his brain. 
He must find money somehow to pay off Sando- 
val’s friends so that the vain jackass wouldn’t take 
this tale to May Almy. It seemed nothing more 
than that to be done. But a waterfall drummed 
in his silence, and his pulses fluttered in the sheer 
fright that kept him dumb beside me, knowing 
I was there as a man might feel in darkness a 
dog’s fidelity. He thought of me as a small boy 
and I grew majestic, happy in so much to think 
about. All the world was pared from us by the 
rolling wheels and I drifted in the flood of my 
conceit, watching men loll coatless in fresh heat 
on dim rails of Union Square. 
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“Blacky—I can’t let this fool go and see—her. 
She was awful fond of her father, y know?” 

“But he wouldn’t!” 

“Dunno! Oh, no,” said Christian with a 
chuckle, “‘he’s a gentleman. He says so, often 
enough. . . . Hey, get along, driver! I'll die 
of this.” 

We turned westward along Sixteenth Street 
and a church amazed me by theatrical coloured 
globes on its front, and when we got down before 
the arch of Rupert’s Hotel here were more 
coloured globes in a curve between yellow walls. 
The square garden wavered up and down to my 
awe in a lit stirring of people, and a man bounced 
on a great tambourine—a round platform, really 
—in the middle of many tables bawling out the 
chorus of ‘‘Naughty Girls’? while an orchestra 
boomed the stale music behind him. The place 
heaved to my hungry excitement and tables of 
black iron were steady rocks in this surf. The 
hotel squirted waiters and their trays from a low 
door below a balcony that streaked the ochre 
brick, and my eyes mounted slowly to a second 
and a third long gallery before I saw the line of 
roof and the diminished stars. 

“Always a big crowd here Saturday night. 
Let’s have a drink,” said Christian, and pushed 
me to a table beside the monstrous tambourine. 

Lilacs seemed brittle paper in the glow, and 
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women were often veiled in the receding groups 
that took on charm far from the central lamps 
above the capering fellow’s song. Women again 
were golden, hurrying shapes in a dance behind 
the lowest balcony. They swam on black arms 
behind long windows under reddish light, and I 
had a clear thought that a woman had brought us 
here by her silver fluttering who would never 
know these women or this place. The thought 
trailed backward while a waiter poured some 
chilled, greyish wine in our goblets engraved “‘R.” 
Was it to give my mother her elegance and her red 
bracelets that father had sinned? A stout, blond 
man bowed to Christian and cut the thought while 
I watched his waistcoat crease. 

‘“That’s Rupert, sonny. . . . Hey, there’s San- 
doval!” 

I looked from the black coat of the famous 
Rupert and saw at once a white shape on the 
highest balcony. Sandoval stood, and seemed 
hung out there against the long redness of his 
window for the stare of the garden. The low 
balcony clipped his whiteness at the knees for a 
while, and then he sat down sideways on the iron 
rail and gazed through the lights unmoving, om- 
nipotent. I think that people looked up all 
around us, for a woman asked: ‘‘Who’s that, 
Ed?” and a man didn’t know. Sandoval sat and 
the kinkajou posed beside him on the bar with its 
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silver chain wagging delicately, a silver move- 
ment. ... The hotel’s dim brick and _ the 
window thrust this man at me, and I cringed in 
the music. He was atrocious, vengeful, sitting 
there. We were on the wrong side of his ghostly 
war. Honour lay with him. We had danced— 
it was that he had meant—on the ruins of his 
people, and he had come to get back something 
and would have it, sitting there in white with 
César rampant on the low rail. I cringed and 
hated him. 

“We've got to sing small,’ said Christian. 
“The feller’s a fool and he’s vulgar as a nigger, 
but You go and get some grub somewhere, 
sonny. The food ain’t much here. Or d’you 
want to come up while I talk to him?” 

“No!” 

My brother dropped a bill on the table and 
walked about the curving stage. The low door 
of the rowdy hotel took him in, and Sandoval’s 
red room was a demoniac cavern, a hell. Dis- 
comfort lifted me from my chair; then the white 
suit rose and passed into the glowing window on 
some signal, and the kinkajou carried his chain 
along the balcony to a rope of wistaria in an 
angle where he vanished as a girl spun on the 
stage and her six skirts of different colours bellied 
out around jewelled legs. I was in the tumbling 
sound of applause, aware of shocked laughter, 
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while she set hands on her hips and minced to the 
rim of the platform, tranquilly getting eyes to her 
waist’s black girdle, a corset of hard velvet. She 
was pretty, strutting so, and the violins whipped 
up an empty tune for her nasal song: 


“All the boys I know are just so awful poor! 
Nobody that’s rich comes drivin’ up to our front door. 
Ma says it’s a shame with all the swells in town, 
None of ’em ’1] buy a girl a wedding-gown. 


But down around the corner there’s a a 


If mother heard the heavy swing of this tune I 
should hear it daily on her harp until the fashion 
changed. I hoped she wouldn’t meet it down 
at Bedford Springs, but she would hear it and 
learn it because it pleased the crowd. I turned 
to look at the tables and a brass button sewn to 
blue cloth jerked past my eyes. 

“You're under arrest, Miss Duval.” 

The girl nodded to the affable policeman while 
the music stopped and asked: ‘Got any order?” 
as Rupert came hurrying. 

“Sure! Judge Fleming. . . . Hello, Rupert.” 

‘Now, officer,’ said Rupert pleasantly, 
‘Again? What for?” 

‘‘Appearin’ on a _ public stage indecently 
dressed, sir. ‘The judge has been havin’ more 
complaints from that s’ciety uptown, sir. You'll 
have to come, too!” 
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Mr. Rupert said, still pleasantly: ‘Outra- 
geous! Miss Duval is dressed as a Bavaroise—a 
German peasant girl, you see? That is not a 
corset. At this rate,’ he went on while a waiter 
slung Miss Duval’s cloak over her skirts and 
ladies giggled avidly at tables, “all our chanteuses 
must appear in waterproof coats. Yes, with 
boots on! What a country! ... Back pretty 
soon,” he told some crowding, sympathetic gen- 
tlemen about Miss Duval who was much amused 
by everything and tripped under the arch of lights 
on Mr. Rupert’s arm with the policeman impor- 
tant behind them. 

This business bubbled and sank from my irri- 
tation beside the bare stage. It was silly and the 
giggling women were sillier, and I should have 
gone up with Christian to Sandoval’s loathsome 
room behind the red window. Here I sat with 
that duel of words going on upstairs and thought 
of my brother’s frankness humbled before that va- 
porous artifice, and the old war pressed back with- 
out flags or triumphs and all the issues jumbled to- 
gether in a horrible query—nothing brave could 
be done or said and we had fallen heirs to some 
odious matter that made the wine tart on my 
tongue. ... Then a lank youth dressed as a 
country lout hopped on the platform to a grunt- 
ing of drums and yelled through his nose that he 
would show the folks how a little boy washed his 
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neck before Sunday School. Was he going to 
please New York’s gayest with this jape that had 
wearied us all at Dr. Randall’s School two years 
ago when a lad from Hartford showed it off 
in the lavatories? I got up as he made piggish 
noises and the people brayed. New York 
laughed me out of the garden and I ran, I think, 
under the coloured globes westward, to see a 
green lamp and a mast’s identity against the soft 
stars. . 

Water cradled this rocky forest filled with strut 
and dull laughter. Christian must take me away; 
his mind should shelter mine when we shot buftalo 
on a far plain and found again some pretty woman 
in silver grace, or we would be soldiers of the 
Russian Czar or sailors in a lacquered junk like 
the one that swayed in Dr. Randall’s study when 
wind came up warm meadows to console the say- 
ing of Greek verbs. A rhetoric of wrath pos- 
sessed my hunger. May ebbed and was a ghost 
in my distress, born of this damned city in which 
people strutted and stole black statues and 
laughed at weary jokes. Here was no honour. 
A happy rage came on me and I saw Christian 
and myself detached, floating off from all this 
or taking vengeance on it. . . . We led purple 
armies out of ships to sack the town, and society 
went to refuge in brown Saint Mark’s Church. 
This was adolescence raving mad, very hungry 
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in a hot street that grew vague and startled me 
to steadiness with the fear that I might be 
fainting. 

Stars were erased and a thin wind brought 
more fog flowing through channels of brick to 
mask shapes in the light that faltered from hazy 
lamps. A lad said in his common tone to a 
smaller boy: “Cut along, Jimmy. Ma’ll get 
scared we’re lost,’ and they trotted brotherly 
close to each other up an alley. My consequence 
waned in the cooling mist and I found a cab on 
Broadway quenched by the grey veils to a tame 
glimmer. Soon Grand Street had a dignity with 
its voices hushed in the waste of drifting moisture 
that soothed wrinkles from my face, and the fog 
was solemn silver around Christian’s windows as I 
paid the driver, and charity crept from the chilled 
prettiness as I lingered on the steps. Thinking 
and hunger would stop in bed. The clocks of 
Mrs. Worth’s room jangled romantically. ... 
Midnight! I had been hours in the streets, hating 
things! I felt my age and experience fully—to 
be coming upstairs with tragic matters in my 
head, at such an hour, and to whistle as I opened 
the door on lights, and on the sight of Captain 
Lassiter rising from a chair. 

“T was getting desperate,” he said, ‘after wait- 
ing to see Mr. Christian for so long. The fellow 
below said you might be out all night and I was 
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just leavin’, youngster. Or will your brother be 
in right soon?” 

‘“FHe—I don’t know when he'll be in, sir. . . « 
How’s May?” 

“Why,” said the charming gentleman, very 
gravely, “she’s not restored yet after that un- 
comfortable business the other night. We came 
down from Tarrytown this evenin’ and May’s at 
her friend Miss Ayres’ house in Eighteenth 
Street. 

The rosy man shook hands and sat down again, 
smiling, in a chair by Christian’s desk, fingering 
slowly a white rose in his coat. He was a little 
fog of courtesies and manners, asking kind ques- 
tions. Christian was well? And had Mrs. Gaar 
started for Bedford Springs? With his cane he 
poked a ball of paper on the floor and it whis- 
pered as it had when Sandoval’s feet roamed 
these planks at noon. His drawl was a calm 
comfort. And how did I feel to-day? 

“Pm all right, sim” 

“That’s nice. May particularly told me to 
inquire for you, young man. . . . I’m taking her 
to my mother in Baltimore on the early train in 
the morning. I think it’s better—privately view- 
ing the situation—to get her away from Mrs. 
Almy’s—well, peculiarities.” He raised a hand 
as I snarled “Black cat!” but he smiled, going 
on: “May’s mother’s most curiously jealous of 
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anybody who takes an interest in her daughter. 
. .. I think I might say she dislikes anybody 
who shows the least feelin’ for May. Well, the 
ladies are a sacred subject and I don’t want to 
distress you, Mr. Blacky.” 

“I don’t think Mrs. Almy’s a sacred subject,” 
I said. 

The Virginian fiddled with his cane and smiled 
insistently at a globe above the shelf as if it were 
a lady. He observed: “I couldn’t very well dis- 
cuss Mrs, Almy after having been her guest so 
lately, sir. . . . May will be for some time with 
my mother and sister in Baltimore and she’s most 
anxious to hear from you often, and most anxious 
to have the news of your brother. . . . We came 
down on the nine o’clock train from Tarrytown. 
Drove by your house, but the servants informed 
me that you and Mr. Christian would be found 
here. So after May was comfortable at Miss 
Ayres’, I came here at once.” 

He rose and strolled to look at the green glasses 
of the mantel. His voice rose as he turned to me 
again, and he was swiftly an officer of General 
Lee’s staff, very martial ahd direct, giving pleas- 
ant orders. 

‘“‘Also—you’'ll tell this to your good brother 
as soon as he comes in ?—also, this peacock puppy 
of a De Sandoval has had the impudence to ad- 
dress a letter to May. He condescends to say 
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that he had himself presented to her at your 
mother’s ball so as to discover if she seemed to 
be an honourable person—eh ?” 

“He wrote to her!” 

‘He did. The letter came by hand from his 
hotel this afternoon, just after—well, when she 
was feelin’ more comfortable’”—he touched the 
white rose in his coat—“than she had been. It 
distressed her greatly. This nasty fellow had 
the impertinence to say that her father owed some 
friends of his in New Orleans—although he 
didn’t name ’em—a very handsome sum of 
money, the grounds of the claim bein’ that Mr. 
Almy had accepted this sum to be sent to Europe 
six years ago. . . . There’s no need to recite the 
rest of his farrago, because it’s too absurd to be 

believed by a tipsy nigger. But he first practi- 
cally accuses Mr. Almy of embezzlin’ funds, and 
then adds a deal of tillylolly nonsense about debts 
of honour, and concludes, if you'll believe it, by 
admitting that he has no proof of this transac- 
tion except the statement of some man who’s 
dead. . . . Honour?’ Captain Lassiter sniffed, 
swinging his cane. ‘He does not know the mean- 
ing of the word! His performance is not ex- 
cusable on any grounds, sir, and I’ve written him 
at May’s request to tell him to take his lie to the 
devil or produce positive proof of every word of 
it! But you must warn your brother that the 
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fellow’s an irreclaimable liar to begin with, and 
a swine besides! You won’t care to be associated 
with such a character. His antecedents are bad 
and his willingness to distress a lady puts him 
clean out of consideration. He’s been sulking 
at Sandoval until he’s lost his manners—if he ever 
had any to speak of. . . . Eh?” 

“‘He—he’d no business to write May!” 

“Precisely so!” Lassiter gave me a look of 
high approval. “And as he intimated in his 
damned concoction that he was going to address 
your father, as May’s man of business, I took the 
liberty of telling him that he’d best to do so care- 
fully, as Mr. Gaar had been too long associated 
with Mr. Almy to endure such an impertinence 
from a stranger without good reason. You must 
tell Mr. Christian that this nincompoop has im- 
posed on their acquaintance. So I shan’t keep 
you, from) bed... You look a little tired 
already,” said Captain Lassiter, shaking hands 
once more, ‘“‘and you musn’t wait to tell Mr. 
Christian to-night, youngster. The morning will 
dow.) . And good night.” 

He smiled and took his gentility down the 
stairs, and for a little time his cane tapped Grand 
Street with its tiny life, its sound of ceremony. 
The South had damned Sandoval formally. He 
had slapped a woman’s face. He had clawed 
through our sentiments the hem of a silver robe. 
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Ladies were sacred. I stood quite calmed, hear- 
ing the cane depart, and when its ticking ceased, 
went mad. ... One of the frail cups smashed 
in the fire-place and spun out beryls on the grey 
floor. The shelf hurt my face as I reeled in the 
room hunting a door. Yellow flares passed in 
my head on vehement noises, without a sound. 
A woman grew from the fog of the street and 
exclaimed as I tore by her on some corner. Since 
the fog was silver I ran with May around me to 
avenge her on some clouded wrong. My moutt 
charred and a stream of images rolled, rolled 
in my anger, while the stilled city was vacant for 
my feet. I was running up a red staircase in a 
silver mist, pitiless. I was going to kill him. 

It couldn’t last. My pace fell to a shamble, 
and I recall blue globes at the Opera and a 
woman’s gown bulging from a cab. Reason be- 
gan to work in me. Let Christian thrash him. 
. . . There was this kind of rightness in the 
man’s low act. He had some right to do this 
and I couldn’t just throw him down from his 
balcony and kill him. There had been a war 
and some wrong had been done him. Kill him? 
No, that was silly, but I wanted to see Christian 
hurt his brown face. . . . There was one bare 
jet buzzing on the arch of the hotel’s gate and 
I stood surprised at the dull garden. Moist 
tables were hidden. Fog or the Sunday morning 
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had driven out the foolish crowd, but the door 
at the root of the building glowed shyly and 
the round stage was a fallen moon of reddish 
glory from the slanted beating that came down 
from Sandoval’s long window, the one bright- 
ness of the dim hotel. So Christian must be 
there, still. I would go and tell him. I would 
see him smash Sandoval’s teeth. So I limped 
around the stage and a button of my coat clicked 
on an iron chair. Then something tinkled. 
The kinkajou dragged his silver chain in this 
fine chiming on gravel, and I looked down at a 
white shapelessness doubled beside a chair where 
the damp soil glittered gently in the light from the 
lower door. Then my body swayed and swayed 
until the inescapable moment of my scream. 
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Y a process of motions I became a black 
statue in the corner of a glaring room 
and watched some men drape Sandoval 

in a table-cloth on chairs pulled together. ‘They 
had given me the kinkajou to hold, and it sat on 
my arm, licking its hands in comfort. We 
looked at each other, and a fellow in underclothes, 
a young waiter, came to tell César: “Oh, mon 
pauvre!”’ as I gazed at this bar-room filled with 
tables and at one orange solid on the level shim- 
mer of the bar. 

Christian had killed him. My brother had 
flung him down from the balcony and his skull 
was crushed. It was all done. Men repeated 
near the door, in French: ‘‘He fell. He must 
have fallen. He fell,” and this young waiter 
who petted the kinkajou said: “He took 
much champagne at dinner.” They didn’t know 
that Christian had killed him. . . . A woman in 
pink flounces looked through the door and 
screamed gently. I am aware that the scream 
seemed one of eager enjoyment, and that her 
bare feet were jammed into purple slippers of 
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velvet. César wound his tail around my black 
arm and looked at her until she had done with 
gaping at Sandoyal’s sheet and went away. 
Then all the servants were talking to a blond man, 
who was Mr. Rupert in a green dressing-gown. 

‘He fell—he must have fallen. Raoul says 
he took much champagne at dinner.” 

A jet sent up pure gold flame and a table shim- 
mered in long prettiness. It stayed in my mind 
and was the lid of a gilded box. It was a coffin, 
and J stared from it to Mr. Rupert lighting a 
cigarette. He came and spoke to me, the black 
statue. 

PaLou, sit.” 

“My name’s Thor.” That was wrong. I 
had more names. ‘Thorold Gaar.” 

The blond man bowed and smiled, as if I were 
flesh, not frozén black bronze. 

Abeer Gaar... «.-Brother, perhaps, of 
Mr. Christian Gaar? So you are Mr. Charles 
Gaar’s son? So! Now, this is uncomfortable.” 

It was uncomfortable to be a black statue and 
to watch a gilded coffin go sliding up a lane in all 
this heat. But they never hanged rich men. 
They would not hang Christian. They might. 
I bit my tongue. 

“The balustrade,” said Mr. Rupert fretfully, 
“ts too low. I have often argued with the land 
lord. What can one do? Last week an acci- 
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dent. A girl fell from the first floor, but was 
not impaired, | 2°. Elevelly” 

Vessenrs 

“Ah! It gives my hotel the bad name. And 
this beast of his climbed everywhere. ... You 
knew Monsieur ?” 

“Yes. ... Imethim. . .. I was going up to 
TNS TOI tet a 

If I talked very slowly Christian could get 
farther and farther away. 

“This beast,” said Mr. Rupert, crossing his 
legs, ‘‘goes everywhere. It runs out in the street 
and children pursue it back.” 

I must answer very slowly and keep my eyes 
from the gilded coffin waiting for my brother. 
So I said: “Out in the street. . . . Well, I was 
going up to Mr. S—Sandoval’s room,” and tried 
to get my wrist from the kinkajou’s brown tail. 

“Exactly! Someone must always chase this 
beast and bring it back! ‘The officer should be 
here soon. . . . Will you smoke a cigarette? 
Or—perhaps—after such an accident, a cordial?” 

“No, thanks.” 

The black statue sat on a plush chair and 
watched an orange glisten on the bar across a 
gilded cofin. Mr. Rupert blew rings of smoke 
and rubbed a cut on his chin. . . . A long way 
back all this began in a war. Grey men chased 
blue men up a map and people bribed shimmering 
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women in white Paris to talk to Emperors. They 
must not put Christian in a coffin. He could hide 
somewhere. We would run away. 

“Such things give a house a bad name. I am 
already in difficulties with the police.” 

“Yes,” I said, “that girl that danced.” 

“To call a Bavarian costume a corset! These 
people!” 

I did not care about the girl and her costume 
because a man in blue came out of fog through 
a door and wiped his face on a sleeve. He was 
the policeman, come to find out this killing. He 
lived abominably before me and said: ‘Well, 
Mr. Rupert!” undoing the brass buttons of his 
tunic. 

“How do you do, Mory?” Mr. Rupert got 
up with a slush of his dull silk robe and went 
on lightly: “I am sorry to break up your poker 
at the station but this gentleman fell from his 
room—from the third balcony.” 

eiead 

“Now, Mory! He fell from the third stage! 
Dead? Of course!” 

The officer cast his cap on the bar and stood 
jerking off his blue coat. It shocked me that he 
was naked to the waist and that his rosy skin was 
streaked with rash. 

“You’d think the weather would cool down 
some! And September half gone! God, but 
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I’m destroyed with prickly heat! . .. Drunk, 
was he?” 

“Oh, perhaps!” Mr. Rupert offered a ciga- 
rette from the case of green paper and smiled a 
little when it was refused. My body warmed 
while the officer stood rubbing his chest carefully 
and wincing when it hurt. I must keep this rosy, 
common man from finding Christian, but I 
watched Mr. Rupert, who smiled in his bland 
fashion and shifted his feet in nice slippers of 
brown leather, lisping out: “But must I be in the 
papers, Mory? Come! I have already been 
enough to-day. These things give a hotel a bad 


name. Come! ... I would much more soon 
lose a hundred dollars than to be in the news 
again.” 


“Go on, you French divil!’’ 

They both grinned and Rupert’s flat, jolly face 
bore the expression for a long time as if some sort 
of game began. An arrest came in my thought. 
. . . This was to be kept hidden, hushed, if the 
blond Frenchman could do it. They were cal- 
lously grinning at each other, and the huddle of 
waiters had receded beside the door into a 
shadow made by a towel hung on a rack that 
thrust a gallows out over Sandoval’s significance. 

‘Well, what happened, then? An’ what’s his 
name?” 

“I will spell it. . . . C. C. de—that is, d-e— 
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he was French, you see?—S—A—-N—D-O- 
V-A-L ... and of New Orleans. He came on 
Sunday. . . . ” Rupert surveyed the man writing 
and his air was one of watchful ownership. He 
was older than the bare-shouldered Irishman, who 
looked up from a scrubby note-book with a grunt. 
So Rupert said, hitching his robe’s pockets with 
both hands: “He drank much champagne at 
dinner. The rail of the balcony is much, much 
too low. JI have often spoken of it to the land- 
lord, and he drank—Raoul, dis donc! ... 
This was his waiter.” 

The young waiter in soiled shirt and drawers 
trotted from the still huddle and spoke eagerly, 
passionately. ‘Oh, much champagne! And two 
big cordials—chartreuse and a cognac.” 

“What's a connac?” 

“Old brandy,’ said Mr, Rupert, blowing 
smoke, : 

The waiter wanted to be heard and looked at. 
He was shifting his socks and twisting earnestly 
before the policeman. ‘And afterwards, mister, 
I took up two more cognacs with coffee when he 
had a visitor. Oh, he was certainly drunk! 
The rail of the balcony is too low. Oui! Much 
too low.” Rupert nodded and the young waiter 
beamed in this agreement and stepped back un- 
willingly from his importance. 

“Did he set out on this balcony much?” 
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“A good deal. Besides,’ said Rupert, “he 
was very handsome and liked to be looked at.” 

“Much good it did him! So he dropped off? 
An’ who found him?” 

Then he would ask who had last seen him and 
they would come to Christian. I opened cold 
lips but Rupert answered: ‘This young gentle- 
man.” He said slowly: “This is Mr. Gaar, 
Mory—you know? G—A-A-R.... He is a 
son of Mr. Charles Gaar—you know? ‘The 
banker .. .” and he repeated: ‘“The banker. 
You know, Mory?” 

The rosy policeman knew, writing my name 
in his little book. He looked at me for a second 
with grey eyes and studied César on my knee. 

“What kind of monkey’s that, now?” 

“Tt is Mr. Sandoval’s—a damned nuisance. 
It ran all over the hotel. . . . Yousee, Mr. Gaar 
finds it out in the street,” said Rupert graciously, 
‘‘and obliges me by bringing it in. and Mr. Sando- 
val fell over the balustrade. . . . That is all. 
. . . Will you look at him?” 

“T will not! Them things give me the bad 
dreams! ... The young gentleman seen him 
fall over. . . . I dunno, it’s a case for a coroner. 
. . . | don’t see nothin’ more in it.” 

Nothing in it. They never hang rich men’s 
sons. No questions. Not a lie, even. A soft 
sound came through my head. Everything was 
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hushing down. Corruption sank in corruption 
rottenly before me. Everything sank in the bog 
of this city. Sandoval sank. 

“Where you live at, sir?” 

“Dobbs Ferry.” 

The policeman asked: ‘‘Knew this Sandoval?” 

“T met him.” 

“Well, it’s a nasty kind of thing to see,” he 
said, putting his book away. ‘Dunno but what 
you better come over to the station and tell about 
it, Mr. Rupert.”” He had not even written my 
address. This was Rupert’s business. He 
pulled on his coat over the rash and winced. 
“God! This late in September!” 

Rupert asked: ‘Who is at the station, 
Mory?” . 

“Donnelly, sir.” 

“Very well. I will get my clothes and come. 
... You,” he said to the waiters, ‘will say to 
our guests that a gentleman has died of a fall. 
The railings are too low. Ido not wish any more 
of these accidents. . . . And some one gets a cab 
for monsieur, here.” 

A waiter ran through the garden. The young 
waiter came to squat near me and to talk to 
César in a tender, compassionate chattering. 
... “Le pauvre! ... Ton maitre ”” while 
the kinkajou curved his tail, crawling down my 
leg. They sat and looked at each other happily 
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while the policeman gave me a nod and followed 
Rupert up a stair beyond the bar. 

An elderly waiter said in English: ‘Good 
there ain’t many in the house. . . . I don’t see 
why I’m standin’ here!” and walked out discon- 
tentedly, dragging up his trousers. In lucid weari- 
ness I watched the other pale men shift by the 
door. This was an ugly nothing that broke their 
night’s rest. A guest had died in the rowdy hotel 
and Rupert would keep it out of the news. A pat- 
tering French voice said: ‘But always a big fuss! 
The trunks must be sealed. The relatives send 
letters to ask what has been stolen. Stupid. A 
death in a hotel is always stupid. . . . The cab 
for the young gentleman.” 

I would not look up at the red window. The 
cab rolled me away and this soft sound was in 
my head again, hushing all things. Glows passed 
on a rag of carpet at my feet in clear reflections, 
white from the misted lamps. 
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HE room was black as I opened the door 

and Christian did not speak as the 

| brightness from the hall washed his legs 

sprawled from a chair. But when I had shut 

the door he said: ‘Been waitin’ for you, sonny. 

. . . A thing happened,” and I was hot all over 

with happiness because he still was different from 
all other men and did not wail. 

“Tt’s all right, Christy.” 

“What is?” 

“Up at the hotel. They think he fell over the 
rail—yjust fell over.” 

Should I go and hold him and say that I didn’t 
care and wasn’t ashamed of him? It seemed a 
female thing to do and we had no caresses for 
each other. So I leaned on the door in this 
peaceful void and felt my feet aching. 

“Who found him?” 

“T did. . . . Then Rupert told the policeman 
that I saw him fall off the balcony.” 

Christian drawled: ‘‘Trust Rupert to sneak 
along easy. . . . No, it'll be just an accident in 
the papers. Rupert’ll fix that smooth as silk... . 
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Hey, Blacky, what’s honourable? If I go and 
tell the police I slapped his damned face, why, 
there’ll have to be a—what do they call it, now? 
—inquest. And I can’t lie good. They'll have 
May in it... . I can’t just say I hit this feller 
because he sent a woman a letter. . . . Ques- 
tions... .I can’t lie good. Nothin’ would 
happen, but 3 

He must be speaking in this muffled, slow tone in 
the mire of thinking how he had fearfully hit 
Sandoval and how the white suit went swirling 
over the low rail. I shivered. If he went and 
told, they might try him! 

‘“Wh—what happened, Christy?” 

‘He slapped me. ‘Then I hit him, and then 
this happened. . . . He was dead when I got 
down in the garden. I was so mad I just walked 
out... ... Cab in Fourteenth Street” teen ae 
fool!” he said, in queer clarity, stirring. ‘Say, 
what’s ‘dog’ in French?” 

“Chien.” 

“That ain’t it... . Val What's that mean?” 

“Get out.” 

My brother sighed. I had relieved him of a 
question and he was soothed at once, drawling: 
“Lassiter says the feller’s mother was a cheap 
actress. He must have watched her carry on 
and kind of taken after her. . . . He has to— 
had to act all the time! Say, listen to this, Thor, 
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and see what you think I’d better do... . 
Listen.” 

As he came up into the square bedroom, San- 
doval was finishing a glass of brandy, and my 
brother watched the brown hand shake a trifle 
in that air filled with the scent of champagne and 
some rich dessert unfinished on a tray. Yet he 
hardly thought Sandoval tipsy and the voice 
tapped at once: ‘You have seen your father?” 
and Christian answered that Mr. Gaar had guests 
at Dobbs Ferry, for the sake of a delay. 

Sandoval shrugged in his chair and was gra- 
cious. There was no hurry. The gentlemen 
in New Orleans and Mobile—yes, there were 
two who now lived in Mobile—had waited, and, 
could wait a little longer. It was all disconcert- 
ing for the relatives of Mr. Almy. Oh, by all 
means, he smiled, let them have time to arrange 
themselves! ‘‘Certainly,” he tapped out through 
the smile, “I will wait Mr. Gaar’s leisure. He 
has the books, the records of the bank. Let him 
look in the summer of 1864 and he will see an 
increase—you see?—of funds on such and such a 
date. That will show Miss Almy there is no 
mistake . . . if she doubts.” 

He walked to the bell-rope beside the window 
and rang. Then he lounged through the long 
opening and appeared on the balcony, to be ad- 
mired by the garden, a knee on the dangerous 
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rail. Christian saw that I was gone as he leaned 
in the window, and was glad. There the white 
suit stayed, until the young waiter popped in to 
get an order for coffee and more cognac. San- 
doval cast the command in French and then re- 
treated into a deep chair. . . . Sloth had fallen 
on the man. He drooped an arm across the 
chair’s side and seemed to scan gleams mounting 
from the garden to stain the white linen where 
it was tight on his heavy forearm. He spoke of 
New York with an inconsequent brevity. The 
shops were vulgar after Paris. The harlots had 
no style, and the ladies—would Mr. Gaar excuse 
him for saying so?—were stiff. . . . But it was 
interesting—a metropolis of a sort. He might 
go abroad again after a time and visit Rome. 
“Although I am agnostic,” he yawned, “one 
should see Rome, perhaps.” 

My brother had a vision of Sandoval patron- 
izing Rome and the Pope from some high bal- 
cony while the man lounged off again to sit on 
the rail and look down, a Napoleonic hand in 
the white coat, on the women who looked up. 
Then he drank fresh brandy and spoke of New 
Orleans. ... The manners of New Orleans 
were in ill repair. Even the services of a gentle- 
man to a cause were being forgotten. And cer- 
tain persons were cool. One was not responsible 
for the conduct of one’s connections. A female 
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relative—under the fallacious guidance of her 
warm heart—had offended etiquette. Was he 
responsible? No! However, after his success 
in the matter of this money, there would be a 
change. ‘The brandy sloshed in a large tumbler 
and Christian wondered if the one motive in this 
raid had been to be admired—received—by some 
vague circle in the far city. My brother's per- 
ception was flooded with scorn. He had thought 
of Sandoval as a patriot, a little, retrieving for 
his friends in their ruin, but the smile was lazy 
and lingering on the red lips. Sandoval tasted 
his triumph in the brandy and, as Christian didn’t 
want his glass, emptied it slowly, petting César 
on his knee. Gas burned in frosted shades on 
the red walls and the kinkajou’s eyes matched his 
master’s stare. There was another journey to the 
balcony and César was scolded for climbing down 
the wistaria in a loud tone that summoned up 
glances. . . . Then the fog showed suddenly as a 
milky dome crumbling down into the garden’s hot 
light. Women squealed and my brother watched 
the effusion of skirts, with Rupert bowing 
from the edge of the stage and waiters deadening 
globes. Everything swept off and windows of 
the hotel did not reach the gravel. The court- 
yard was a pit of dripping shadow, and a violin 
screamed from the depth as a musician cased its 
strings. Only the round stage maintained itself 
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under Sandoval’s ray. César came up the vine 
with a walnut shell and was petted until Chris- 
tian winced. 

“Here,” said my brother, “‘let’s talk about our 
business, Sandoval! ... Suppose I pay you 
twenty-five or thirty thousand, now, so you 
can go home and begin paying off these 
gentlemen?” 

But Sandoval made his disapproving sound. 
Why should Christian be inconvenienced? Let 
the heirs of this infamy make it right. A melan- 
choly rode him, now. He admired, he pitied 
these gentlemen, but they had blamed his poor un- 
cle for leading in this scheme, and they had never 
taken Sandoval himself for a man of intelligence. 
. . - In fact, one of them had ironically con- 
gratulated him on his overseer, Aristide 
Breaux, as if an overseer made a plantation prof- 
itable! And all Aristide was worth was to see 
that the sugar was milled properly! Christian 
humbly waited while a melon to surpass all other 
melons was described. He also heard that other 
Cotys in Louisiana were in no way related. San- 
doval’s grandfather had been that Godemar Coty 
who broke his cane on Robespierre and was saved 
by the monster’s fall only from the guillotine. 
My brother cut the pedigree. 

‘Suppose that my father ain’t willing to talk 
to the Almys? It'll be pretty hard work to 
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gee You'd better let me pay you something 
an 9 

Sandoval shrugged and walked back to the 
table for his last sip of brandy. He drank and 
said: ‘Oh, we will see what their attitude is! I 
sent out a letter by messenger to-day to Miss 
Almy,” and he drank and set the empty tumbler 
down for César to sniff. 

Christian gulped: “Wrote her?’ A pale 
streak went past his eyes. Hesaid: ‘You dirty 
dog! Where’s your honour?” and Sandoval 
struck him across the mouth. 

The white shape towered. Sandoval stalked 
toward the bell-rope and then turned again to 
glare at Christian with a child’s anger. The fog 
was a shivering drapery behind him and the bal- 
cony’s floor was black wetness. Before this 
frame the brown man stood and shook. One 
hand ceaselessly rose and fell as if he aimed a 
ball. Christian was done with him, now. This 
was a violent beast who faced him, somehow puz- 
zling, but a beast. He put on his hat and then 
walked toward the white violence of the body, 
saying: “You told her about her father. All 
right! Go to hell!” and there was a need in him 
that made him strike Sandoval on the cheek twice 
with his open hand. As he struck, the damp 
flesh pulsed against his palm and he knew the 
man’s strength. 
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“Get out!’’ said Sandoval. 

He swung his whole body in a gesture that 
rocked him and, whirling from Christian, walked 
into the balcony. Fog abated his whiteness and 
he was ghostly, grey as he sank on the rail to 
glare at Christian with yellow, senseless eyes. 
His feet twitched on the black moisture. ‘Then 
he said: ‘Va!’ and the white arm swung again 
in the gesture of his outraged vanity, and as if a 
hand met his hand he was swayed backward. 
The fog seemed to drag him away. There was 
no noise and my brother stared without sense. 

“Then he killed himself, Christy!” 

“Shook himself clean over the rail, just shakin’ 
his fist at me. . . . But I did hit him, Blacky! 
And he was right in this business, but he had to 
act like a fool. . . . And now May knows about 
E13 

I gabbled: ‘But she don’t believe it!” and 
told him of Lassiter’s call, a thing that seemed 
years old, now. He lighted the globes while I 
talked, and I saw him pallid, unshaken, folding a 
slab of cheese into white bread beside the green 
glasses of the mantel. 

“She and Lassiter wouldn’t believe it... . 
Taking her to Baltimore, is he? Do her good. 
. . » Awful nice girl. Hated her like poison, 
yesterday. . . . A man’s mind’s funny. Won- 
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der if she’ll marry. ” He ate some bread 
and then asked: ‘‘Feel all right, son?” 

The city pushed at me through walls, and I had 
a thought of Father kissing me, and the empty 
flash of Mother’s bracelets was a threat. All 
but this stolid figure and the silvery passage of 
May’s wraith were things minutely stained by a 
distrust that forced rage on me, so that I cried: 
“Let’s go off somewheres! Russia! I don’t 
care where!” and gulped that I hated everybody. 

“Go on! You ain’t but seventeen, Blacky!”’ 

‘““There’s lots of girls, Christian! Let’s go off 
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and. 

He said: “You goto bed! . . . Honest, you 
want a trip?” 

“Oh, Christy, what’s the good of hangin’ round 
here?” 

Christian said: ‘‘Go to bed, son,” and stood 
twisting a green glass for a time before he looked 
at me and asked: ‘‘Did you just stand there and 
let Rupert tell the police that you saw Sandoval 
fall off the balcony?” 

poure.* 

He laughed out of a blankness and said: “You 
beat the devil!’ and some shadow shoved me 
toward my cot. I had a fancy of starting off 
to school in the morning, and my valise kept me 
wakeful for a moment by its dull banging on the 
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floor. Someone swore, after a time. People 
spoke of socks. I had too few socks. Neddy 
thought it scandalous when we were so rich. 
Christian said: ‘‘Well, hell, he can wear mine— 
plenty.” Trailing silver passed in my head with 
a tone of music and the sense of some lost fight 
ina nightmare. We had been beaten in battle of 
shadows, honourably. It had ended very swiftly. 

. Then Christian was rinsing my face in cold 
water that dazzled with lights on its drops. I 
growled pulling on socks and breeches. Coffee 
was bitter from a tin cup and my feet ached. But 
Christian had telegraphed to Mother that we 
were going somewhere. 

“Russia?” 

“‘Wen’t San Francisco do, son?” 

Anywhere would do while his mind sheltered 
mine, but my feet ached and Father might come 
to kiss me at any minute. I glared at a lout lug- 
ging off green glasses in a case and some corded 
books jogged on a shoulder in blue wool. A baby 
came to watch me knot my tie and a woman sob- 
bed somewhere. Bright pools lay in a gutter. 
Then a sailor lifted a brown arm against the sun, 
and bare feet ran on a plane of painted boards 
while a tug put up a parasol of curly smoke and a 
pink ferry languished in its slip filled with peacock 
water. Women waved froma pier and sails rose 
from grey folds to a white, lofty shimmer as the 
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world heaved softly, thrusting from us the red 
and bronze of the stretched city. 

“Say, brother, who’s playing the piano?” 

A dark lad in shabby clothes swung his legs 
from the deck-house and told Christian: “It’s 
sister,’ while he looked at me without rudeness, 
as boys do, and the gallantry of a march danced 
toward the sails, toward the sun’s unconquered 
youth in the clean sky. 


THE END 
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